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You, too, can play the modular game 
Don't think volume —think profit 


Reynolds Aluminum Colonial Columns 


hold up beautifully. 


They're low-cost, long-lasting and require very little maintenance. 


REYNOLDS 
ALUMINUM 


Building Products 


Reynolds Metals Company 

Architectural & Building Products Division 
West Touhy Avenue 

Park Ridge, Illinois 60068 

(312) 825-8811 


NAME___ 


Whether you're designing a new 
building or renovating an old one, 
Reynolds Aluminum Columns offer 
you an easy, economical way to add 
long-lasting Colonial beauty. 

These gracious, load-bearing 
columns, of interlocking aluminum ex- 
trusions can be used in a wide variety 
of residential, commercial, and insti- 
tutional applications. They greatly 
reduce maintenance and painting 
costs. And Colonial Columns cost less 
than most wood columns of com- 
parable size. 

The columns are available from 
5” to 15” in diameter, up to 30’ long. 
Special components permit wrap- 
around installation over existing posts 
and columns. Primer treatment assures 
a good paint bond, and a variety of 
decorative caps and bases are avail- 
able. 

Write or return the coupon and 
we'll send you more information 
about Colonial Columns. Remember, 
too, that Reynolds Metals Company 
offers a complete line of aluminum 
building products, available from 
coast to coast. These include Reynolds 
American Classic Siding; windows 
and patio doors; Shingle-Shakes®, 
gutters, downspouts, soffit, and fascia 
systems (in five colors), flashing, 
shutters, Metallation, railings, and 
canopy systems. 


And nowaword 
from your Nulone 
CommuniCenter... 


“Hi. I'd like to tell you about myself. Pm the total home communications 
center that will tell your prospects yours is a 1970 home. Because 
there's never been anything like me before. I'm kinda like a built-in 
home radio station. Im an AM/FM radio. A handy, dandy cassette tape 
recorder. (You may tape stuff off the 
radio or even leave tape-recorded 
messages. A little message light tells 
you there’s a message waiting.) What 
else? Well, you can talk to any room 
in the house . . . and they can talk 
back to you. You can also monitor any 
room you like; great for keeping one 
ear open for the baby, or youngsters 
... or for a sickroom. 


“If someone rings the door chime, it 

may be answered from any room that 
has a speaker. Let's face it, a lot of people don’t want to open the door. 
Automatic clock/timer? You bet. Nothing like waking up to music. 

I’m solid state, so you don’t have to worry about me burning up. Oh... 
you may also hook me up to a record changer. 


“All in all, (and I say this with much humility) I’m just about the 
greatest intercom that ever came down the pike. I think I'd really help 
convince your prospects that your homes offer the most convenience. 
And I'd love the opportunity to prove it. So, stop by and see me at 
your NuTone distributor. I'll be talking to you? 


There’s more—turn the page. 


With this one you really 
get the message. 


With NuTone’s new CommuniCenter you just 
slip in a handy cassette tape . . flip a switch 
... and record. It’s really great when you have 
to be away for a while and you want to leave a 
message for your family. Of course, it has all 
the other nice things, too: AM/FM radio. 
Intercom system for up to 10 different 
locations . . . indoors or out. (It really 

talks business to your prospective buyers, too.) 


Theres a NuTone Intercom System for every home need, every price range: 


Pictured here is NuTone’s built-in Solid State AM/FM Music- 
Intercom system. It’s an 8 wire decentralized system. (N2561) 


It's NuTone’s finest Music-Intercom. Equipped to handle up to Here is NuTone’s 6 wire centralized, music-intercom 
16 speakers. Monitor sick room, nursery or children’s play area. system. Has selector switches for up to 10 speakers. 
A separate Talk-Listen switch is provided for door answering. “All-Call” lets you page all speakers at once. 23 solid 
Installation is a snap. Installs in walls as thin as 2 inches. Ideal state components, 3 stage FM tuner, AFC, separate 


for homes and offices. Master station in silver (N2561) or 


copper finish (N2562). FM and AM sliderule tuning. Also has a single Omni- 


Directional antenna for both AM and FM long-range 
reception, and phono-jack for internally wired or plug-in 
record changer. Available in walnut finish or egg-shell. 
Easy to install. 

Need a music-intercom system? Name it. NuTone’s 
probably got one to match your building needs. 
Pictured above are just a few of the systems 


NEW! 
SPEAKER/CLOCK-TIMER. 
Perfect for bedroom or any other 
spot for that matter. Talk-Listen 
switch for music or intercom. Set 
it and forget it. Nothing like 


waking up to music. (You can available. NuTone has many more from which 
even go to sleep to music with to choose. All price ranges. 
60-minute delay switch.) Walnut See them all at your NuTone distributor. Or, write 
frame, black grille and panel. for literature. 
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NEWS/POLICY 


The debate over whether the 
Federal National Mortgage 
Assn. is a government agency or 
a private corporation refuses to 
die. With Fanny May it seems 
that no sooner does one contro- 
versy end than another de- 
velops. 

The latest battle involved 
conflict-of-interest problems for 
some members of rNMa’s board 
of directors—including three 
who were appointed by Presi- 
dent Nixon himself. In the mid- 
dle of the fight, again, was HUD’s 
general counsel, Sherman 
Unger. 

While the situation looked as 
if it might get out of hand, a 
prompt ruling from the Justice 
Dept., to the effect that the 
board members had no conflict, 
averted a situation that might 
have become a donnybrook. 

Unger had been asked by 
board member Charles Landt, 
president of the Cameron-Brown 
mortgage banking concern in 
Raleigh, N.C., to look into any 
conflict problems he, Landt, 
might have. 

Unger sought an opinion not 
only on Landt but on several 
other members of the FNMA 
board as well, from the Civil 
Service Commission. 

Those in ‘conflict.’ The assist- 
ant general counsel for csc, Karl 
Ruediger, found that Landt does 
have a conflict of interest, along 
with Julian Zimmerman of 
Lumbermen’s Investment Co. of 
Austin, Texas; Lloyd Clarke, 
president of Alodex Corp. of 
Memphis; and Gen. Lucius 
Clay of Lehman Brothers, the 
New Vork investment banking 
house. The gencral is chairman 
of FNMA, 

The issue in mid-July was put 
in the hands of the Dept. of 
Justice, and Assistant Attorney 
General William H. Rehnquist 
squelched the conflict question 
by stating flatly, “I find myself 
obliged to differ from Mr. Rue- 
diger’s conclusion.” Until Rehn- 
quist’s opinion was published, 
simmering animosities between 
some members of the FNMA 
board on the one hand and Un- 
ger on the other had begun to 
surface. 

Payments. Unger, in his letter 
to Ruediger, spelled out the 
earnings of the board members’ 
companies from FNMA business 
during 1969. Cameron-Brown 


DIRECTOR ZIMMERMAN 
One of the challenged... 


got $273,931 and Lumbermen’s 
$237,279 in mortgage servicing 
fees. Alodex, a housing com- 
pany, owns through subsidiaries 
266 shares of FNMA stock, Leh- 
man Commercial Paper Inc., an 
arm of Lehman Brothers, re- 
ceived $245,233 to market 
Fanny May’s short-term dis- 
count notes last year. 

The uD general counsel 
stated in his letter, “While FNMA 
has been said to have the same 
characteristics as a non-govern- 
mental corporation, there are 
still many federal governmental 
controls and privileges which 
cause one to wonder whether it 
isn’t really a continuing instru- 
mentality of federal govern- 
ment.” 

ʻA federal function.’ Ruediger 
agreed with this position, and in 
his opinion to Unger said the 
members of the board were of- 
<ecutive branch of 
government, subject to the same 
conflict-of-interest criteria as 
any other executive-branch of- 
ficers. 

Because of Fanny May’s ties 
to the government, the csc at- 


torney found, “Fanny May is an 
entity in the executive branch 
of the government which, al- 
though substantially controlled 
by private stockholders, is per- 
forming a federal function un- 
der significant government con- 
trol so as to be a quasi-govern- 
mental organization.” 

Unger presented the Ruedi- 
ger letter to the board at its 
meeting on June 23, and chair- 
man Clay at that time asked 
rNMa’s president, Oakley Hun- 
ter, to seek a ruling from the 
Justice Dept. 

FNMA’s position. Hunter be- 
lieved all along that Justice 
would find that there was no 
conflict, and he stressed that the 
law states that some board 


DIRECTOR UNGER 
...and the challenger 


members must come from the 
industries that do business with 
Fanny May. 

Moreover, FNMA attorneys 
said, the Fanny May enabling 
legislation specifically states 
that “the corporation shall not 
be subject to the provisions of 
Title 5, United States Code.” 
That title deals with employees 
and officers of the executive 
branch of government and the 
question of conflict-of-interest 

“That one sentence in the 
law,” says one FNMA attorney, 
“negates any argument in the 
Ruediger opinion.” 

The csc counsel did address 
himself to that point in his 
opinion, stating, “while these 
Presidential appointees are not 
‘officers’ for the purpose of Title 
5 the fact that they other- 
wise fully qualify under the 
criteria for officers is persuasive 
that they are officers in the exec- 
utive branch for conflict-of-in- 
terest purposes.” 

The ruling. Not so, said the 
Justice Dept. official. Rehn- 
quist’s opinion letter, sent to 
Undersecretary Richard C. Van 
Dusen of nup, states, “I am of 
the opinion that the directors 
of FNMA are neither ‘officers or 
employees of the executive 
branch of the United States gov- 
ernment’ nor are they officers 
or employees of an ‘indepen- 
dent agency of the United 
States“ 

Rehnquist went further. As 
to Fanny May's status as a cor- 
poration, he said, (The present 
FNMA is not a part of the execu- 
tive branch, it is not an inde- 
pendent agency of the United 
States, and it is not a govern- 
ment corporation.“ 

While the Justice ruling does 
clarify the of whether 
Fanny May is private or public, 
the friction within ryma will 


issue 


Battle-scarred Fanny May wins a ruling that keeps her private life private 


not be so easy to assuage. 

Some board members ques- 
tion, for instance, why Unger 
waited so long to raise the con- 
flict question. The HUD counsel 
was on the proxy committee 
that voted the NMA proxies for 
the organization’s management 
slate. Gen. Clay was on that 
slate, and had already disclosed 
his company’s dealings with 
FNMA, as had all other board 
candidates. 

Others feel that Unger was 
striking back for getting beaten 
in his bid for the chairmanship 
of INMA. And, of course, there 
is considerable discussion of 
this latest rNMa problem em- 
barrassing President Nixon. 

The risks. While President 
Hunter and other board mem- 
bers hoped the conflict question 
would be resolved in favor of 
private industry, they recog- 
nized the problem that could 
have developed had Justice ruled 
the other way. 

For instance, would those 
named by Unger be forced to 
resign? If so, where would Presi- 
dent Nixon find men of suffi- 
cient stature from the home- 
building industry who do not, 
in fact, deal with the world’s 
largest mortgage investor? 

What of other directors 

While not named in the Un- 
ger letter, Robert H. Pease, pres- 
ident of the Mortgage Bankers 
Assn. and senior vice president 
of the Draper & Kramer mort- 
gage banking company in Chi- 
cago, might also have been clas- 
sified in conflict. Draper & 
Kramer owns 220 FNMA shares. 

And what of Philip N. Brown- 
stein, who serves as Washington 
counsel for Mortgage Guaranty 
Insurance Corp. of Milwaukee, 
a private mortgage insurer? In 
the new Emergency Housing 
Act, Fanny May is empowered 
to deal in conventional mort- 
gages and private insurers such 
as MGIC will figure prominently 
in these dealings, 

While the question is now re- 
solved, the uproar in the FNMA 
board may not be so quick to 
die. This issue, many say, should 
never have surfaced and, had it 
gone the other way, it would 
certainly have embarrassed the 
President of the United States, 


—ANDREW R. MANDALA 
Washington 
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Fhe Roxboro as built by Peramore Builders, Inc., Mundelein, Illinois 
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How the Kingsberry Man 


helped a Chicago builder double his 


production in two years. 


It all began when builder Morton Weiner, president of Peramore Builders, Inc., 
watched a Kingsberry Home being erected. He saw precise fit. Top quality 
engineering. The perfect house package for his own operation. “I had been building 
conventionally for one year,” says Morton, “and looking around for a good solid 
manufactured home package. But I hadn’t found one that offered all the advantages 


I wanted. Not until Kingsberry.” 


Once he had seen a Kingsberry under construction, Morton made a call to the 
Kingsberry Man and learned more about Kingsberry’s benefits: how the Kingsberry 


Man assists the builder—helps select 
land, co-ops two-thirds on advertising, 
prices out the houses. And helps 
maintain a profitable, smooth- 
running operation. 

It has been two years since Morton 
Weiner first talked to the Kingsberry 
Man. That first year he built 25 
Kingsberry Homes; this year he 
expects to build more than 50. “Now 
I’m completely sold on Kingsberry — 
top quality materials, a wide variety 
of good designs to offer my customers, 
plus the help of the Kingsberry Man.” 

Look into the Kingsberry plan for 
yourself. Just mail the coupon. 
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KINGSBERRY HOMES 
— 


BOISE CASCADE CORPORATION 
61 Perimeter Park East. Atlanta. Georgia 30341 


Rudy A. Brown, Director-Marketing/Kingsberry Homes/Dept. HH-8 
61 Perimeter Park East/Atlanta, Georgia 30341/(404) 458-3241 


Please send more information on the Kingsberpyprogram and have the 
Kingsberry Man call on me. | presently have lots ready to build on 
| have built homes and/or — apartments 


during the past twelve months 


> 


oo pae State — — 


Kingsberry serves leading builders in 35 Midwestern, Mid-Atlantic. Southeastern and New England states 


es 
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Mo would want 
o buya house 
Jor its bathroom fittings? 


; Awoman. 


And builders such as Klingbeil, Kaufman & Broad, Loew’s/Snyder, Ray Hommes, 
Thomas J. Flatley and Florida Mackle brothers, builders of Marco Island, know that. 


Because they all know that the most personal part of the house is the part most 
women remember. And talk about. 


And that CRYSTAL GLO” fittings by Harcraft have an elegance and quality un- 

| matched by any others. Be it in 23 karat gold plate or in chrome. 

Admittedly, since we beautified the bathroom we’ve had our share of imitators. 
And some have come rather close. But as every lady and leading builder knows... 
being close isn’t the same as being there. 

How can Harcraft do it for the price? That's our business. And it’s growing bigger 
every day. 
Why not write or call for a personal presentation? 
-HARCRAFT BRASS · Division of Harvey Aluminum 
19200 South Western Avenue, Torrance, California 90509 . Telephone (213) 775-2181 


NEWS/MARKETING 


Chicken will never be 23¢ a 
pound again. You'll never see a 
$7,000 Levitt house again. And 
it’s time to stop crying over 
spilled-over interest rates and 
face the facts of paying to live 
in 1970, So believes Levitt 
public relations director Edward 
Cortese, who thinks all of the 
housing industry would fare 
better if there were more straight 
talk from the government. 

Cortese assigns much of the 
blame for lagging home sales to 
“government spokesmen” who 
support the premise that there 
will be a relaxation of monetary 
policy to release more mortgage 
moncy and ease interest rates. 

This false belief keeps people 
waiting until the rates come 
down, Cortese holds. “Nobody 
is going to jump into his car on 
Sunday and look for a house at 
8% when he's just read that 
rates will soon down 
again.“ 

Housing’s tolls. Cortese 
likens the situation to “all those 
bridge tolls that were going to 
come off bridges all over the 


come 


country as soon as they were 
paid for. We're still paying to 
cross those bridges—and I don’t 
think we'll ever see 6% or even 
7% interest again. They might 
even go higher before they get 
any better.“ 

If the government-and the 
housing industry-would pre- 
sent these facts honestly, he 
says, “people would come to 
realize that to keep waiting 
about spending for housing is 
only hurting themselves. If peo- 
ple knew things might get 
worse, they'd quickly become 
accustomed to paying 742% to 
8%, or whatever.” 

Referring to interest rates as 
part of the carrying charges of 
government, Cortese says he 
doesn’t see how anyone can 
even entertain the thought of 
conditions easing when it costs 
more and more to carry Amer- 
ica’s 200 million people. 

“The only thing that would 
reverse this would be a benevo- 
lent dictator who would freeze 
both wages and profits,” he in- 
sists, 


n 1 


Levirr’s CORTESE 


00 


“We won't see 6% again” 


The increase. Any price drops 
will be in pennies, Cortese says, 
never to 1949 levels: 

“We would love to hang out 
a sign slashing prices to 1949 
levels and let people line up for 
their weekly special—but we 
just can't. Labor, materials, and 
land all cost more, so we can’t 
cut prices. Nor can Macy's, the 
airlines, or the government.” 

“The $7,000 houses Levitt 
built 20 years ago resell for up 
to $34,000 these days,” Cortese 
points out, and he doubts that a 
beach bungalow could be built 
for $7,000 now. “If you could 
put up the bungalow for $3,000, 


Levitt official says it: A little straight talk about costs would help everyone 


land would take the total 
beyond $7,000.” 

Levitt operations. As for cur- 
rent operations of the world’s 
biggest homebuilder, Cortese 
says: “Levitt faces the same 
problems any other builder 
faces in time of tight money. 
And Levitt has done a little 
over-all belt tightening but 
nothing serious.“ 

He denied reports that the 
tightening included closing all 
Levitt projects in the Washing- 
ton area. Such rumors probably 
started, he said, because the 
company phased out two de- 
velopments, one at Columbia 
and one at Old Bay Trail. But 
both moves had been scheduled 
for some time as a normal phas- 
ing out, 

Levitt still has 11 projects go- 
ing or on the planning boards 
for the capital region, he says, 
and “things are moving along” 
for those on the West Coast, in 
the Midwest, and overseas. 

“Levitt is still big and has to 
stay big—and, even in these 
times, intends to do so.” 


The corporate IOU, an indige- 
nous American financing tech- 
nique, is now being used by 
builders to raise short-term 
funds. 

Kaufman & Broad of Los 
Angeles has taken advantage of 
its creditworthiness in the na- 
tional commercial paper market 
to sell $27 million of these 
promissory notes. 

And commercial paper deal- 
ers report that Levitt & Sons of 
Lake Success, N.Y., backed by 
bank lines arranged by its par- 
ent, International Telephone & 
Telegraph,“ has also sold com- 
mercial paper in the national 
market. 

Innovation. So far, the two 
giants are the only companies 
devoted exclusively to home 
building that are known to be 
using the commercial paper 
markets, Their operations rep- 
resent a sharp break with older 
patterns of builder financing, 
traditionally more elephantine 


These lines of credit are described as 
either-or lines, usable by Levitt or 
ITT. 


L__ 


than imaginative in exploiting 
the wide variety of U.S. credit 
markets and instruments. 

In a less familiar form, com- 
mercial paper is being used by 
one building company to pro- 
vide construction financing. 

Although the case is excep- 
tional, commercial paper deal- 
ers agree that the technique 
could be used by other builders 
that are not large enough to 
sell their own notes, but are 
sound enough to obtain the 
necessary bank backing. 

Discount notes. This practice 
involves the documented dis- 
count note, created when a bank 
attaches its letter of credit to a 
promissory note. 

Philadelphia’s Girard Bank 
and Fidelity Mutual Life are 


the co-sponsors of a $35-mil- 
lion office building. To provide 
construction funds, commer- 
cial paper is being sold by 
Building Finance Co., a subsid- 
iary of the two parents. 

But Building Finance is too 
small for its notes to be ac- 
cepted by the dealers who sell 
commercial paper. This lack of 
marketability is overcome by 
attaching to the notes an irrev- 
ocable letter of credit. The lat- 
ter guarantees the loan in the 
bank’s name. 

Girard’s letter of credit gives 
the note roughly the status of a 
banker’s acceptance; it is mar- 
ketable, negotiable, and guaran- 
teed payable. 

The largest mortgage bank- 
ing companies have in the past 


Convicted officer quits posts in Realty Equities 


Jerome Deutsch has resigned as 
executive vice president, secre- 
tary and a director of Realty 
Equities Corp. of New York 
City. 

Deutsch had been convicted 
of violating the kickback provi- 


sions of the Investment Com- 
pany Act of 1940 (News, June). 
He was to be sentenced in Fed- 
eral Court, Southern Dist. of 
N.Y., this month. The maxi- 
mum penalty is two years in 
prison and a $10,000 fine. 


Builders tap the commercial paper market as a new source of short-term funds 


used bank letters of credit to 
render their notes negotiable, 
but in all of the publicized in- 
stances, there has been col- 
lateral backing in the form of 
FHA and va loans. 

Precedent. Without collater- 
al, letters of credit have been 
used by finance companies, but 
no commercial paper dealer can 
cite their use by a builder, ex- 
cept the case above. 

The letter of credit will not 
provide funds unless a borrower 
has an impeccable credit stand- 
ing, but it will permit a bank 
to accommodate a highly re- 
garded customer even when the 
bank is loaned up. This is be- 
cause the bank’s guaranty of 
the loan is listed as a contingent 
liability and not a loam against 
reserves, 

While the cost is higher than 
the regular sale of commercial 
paper, the letter of credit does 
offer the highly creditworthy 
builder a chance to make his 
borrowing more competitive in 
the $13-billion dealer portion 
of the nation’s $40-billion com- 
mercial paper market. 
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“For a man’s house is his castle.” 
Sir Edward Coke 


That’s an inalienable right. But locksets, not moats, are the guardians 

of today’s homes. Combine a new Kwikset Cylinder Deadlock with 

an Entry Lockset to defy intrusion. Then add a decorative trim rosette j DK 

to beautify anyone’s castle. It’s a growing crusade. kmitset = forksets 


Kwikset Sales and Service Company, A subsidiary of Emhart Corporation, Anaheim, California 


America's Largest Selling Residential Locksets 
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NEWS/CORPORATIONS 


The inside story: How Penn Central trouble triggered shakeup at Great Southwest 


Six months ago the prospects 
appeared glowing for Great 
Southwest Corp., one of the na- 
tion’s largest builders and land 
developers. 

Profits were rising and there 
was an abundance of top exec- 
utive talent (News, March 70. 

But an executive feud was 
smoldering. 

On June 12, when Penn Cen- 
tral Transportation Co. filed 
bankruptcy, the fire broke out. 

Quicker than you could say 
Macco Corp. or Six Flags Inc., 
the top executives of csc and its 
two subsidiaries had switched 
places and the number three 
man was out. 

Angus G. Wynne Jr. moved 
in as president and chief execu- 
tive officer, and William C. 
Baker took Wynne’s old title of 
chairman. 

And William D. Ray, execu- 
tive vice president, was left 
without portfolio. 

Money pressure. The finan- 
cial woes of Penn Central and 
the reverberations within its 
92%-owned csc caused the 
crisis. 

For two years the Penn Cen- 
tral had had little influence on 
the financing done by csc. The 
subsidiary obtained its loan 
commitments on its own. It 
even deleted references to Penn 
Central from news releases, bro- 
chures and annual reports, rele- 
gating Penn Central to the 
status of one among many 
shareholders. More than two 
million csc shares are traded 
over the counter, and there are 
3,000 holders in addition to 
Penn Central. 

GSC abroad. But early in 1970 
when Ray, as chief financial of- 
ficer, began to look to Europe 
for loans, the policy changed. 

Financial information em- 
phasizing the Penn Central con- 
nection was prepared and dis- 
tributed to European lending in- 
stitutions. 

The company had obtained 
more than $300 million in loan 
commitments in 1969, and 1970 
operations would require an es- 
timated $500 million. Ray 
hoped to raise some $50 million 
of this abroad, and he found the 
Penn Central name an asset 
there. His trips to Europe pro- 
duced loan commitments. 

Credit squeeze. But when 
Penn Central entered bank- 


BILL WATSON 


WYNNE 
The winner 


ruptcy proceedings, the Euro- 
pean lenders began to back out. 

And in the U.S., lending in- 
stitutions began to hold off on 
new loans to Gsc. 

The pressure built up by this 
money squeeze caused the long- 
standing executive feud to 
break into the open. 

Since August 1967, when Ba- 
ker brought in Ray as his right 
hand man, there had been hos- 
tility between Ray and Wynne. 

The hidden problem. The en- 
mity was deeply felt between 
the two but not widely recog- 
nized within the company. 

For one thing, business was 
good, with a 1969 net of $34.4 
million on a $141.3 million 
gross. This handsome profit was 
largely the result of Ray’s abil- 
ity to make Baker's concepts 
pay off. 

And Baker served as a buffer 


TERRY 


Ray 
The loser 


between Wynne and Ray, a con- 
dition made possible by Wynne’s 
location in Arlington, Texas, 
headquarters of Six Flags, and 
Ray’s residence in Newport 
Beach, Calif., the headquarters 
city for Macco. 

Wynne’s first bid. Late in 
1969 Wynne decided to become 
more active in Gsc operations. 
Early in 1970 Baker told com- 
pany executives that Wynne 
would take charge of csc’s pub- 
lic relations and advertising as 
well as of Six Flags. The amuse- 
ment park had previously been 
Wynne's principal concern. 

In his new role Wynne began 
planning meetings with Wall 
Street and banking figures. 

But Ray felt that Wynne was 
not up to date on company ac- 
tivities. 

An error in print. Ray’s opin- 
ion was not unfounded. In Jan- 


Ray’s story: Wynne is a ‘charming anachronism’ 


The account of Great South- 
west written by Peter Tomarken 
is essentially correct. Give or 
take $10 million on csc financ- 
ing in 1969—Tomarken rounded 
it to $300 million and Ray 
specified $310 million—the facts 
agree with what Ray said dur- 
ing a comprehensive interview 
in New York. 

Ray was questioned at length, 
and at no point was there any 
basic difference on the facts, al- 
though there were differences 
in emphasis 

Ray gives no indication of 

being bitter over being bumped 
from s 

He stands to receive more 
than half a million dollars as 
a result of the directors meet- 
ing that decided he was to go. 

Final settlement of his em- 
ployment contracts, although 


it will take time, will be “more | 
generous than the figure you 
mention.” 

The figure mentioned was 
$500,000. 

Should Wynne want to re- | 
move Baker from csc, it will 
cost something like $1.8 mil- | 
lion more. But Baker, according 
to Ray, is dedicated to csc, 

If Ray’s estimate of Wynne 
is at all correct, Baker had best 
stay with csc, or the stock will 
not be worth the effort of Penn 
Central creditors to go after it. 

Wynne is “a charming anach- 
ronism,” he says, “a man 
who thinks things should go a 
certain way because he wills 
them to.” 

Can Wynne run csc? 

“I hope he can run a com- 
pany, but I have seen nothing 
to indicate he can,” says Ray. 


BAKER 
A survivor 


uary, Wynne had provided in- 
formation on Gsc’s acquisition 
of I.C. Deal Companies, a 
Dallas-based apartment builder, 
to The Wall Street Journal. The 
material contained incorrect 
figures. 

Wynne had told a reporter 
that it was a $70-million pur- 
chase; it was a $17-$24 million 
deal, based on the current price 
of csc stock. 

Later that day the Dow Jones 
newswire carried the note: 

“Due to an error on the part 
of Angus C. Wynne, Jr., chair- 
man of the board of Great 
Southwest Corporation, the ac- 
quisition of the I.C. Deal Com- 
panies by Gsc was earlier re- 
ported as $70 million. The cor- 


rect amount is between $17-$24 
million.” 
Maneuvers. In the second 


quarter of 1970, Wynne made it 
clear that he was having diffi- 
culties with Baker and Ray. 

Wynne flew to Philadelphia 
to see Stuart Saunders, then 
Penn Central chairman, and 
David Bevan, then chairman of 
the finance committee. Wynne 
asked them to remove Baker and 
name him, Wynne, as chief 
executive. 

The csc bylaws stated that 
only the csc board could re- 
move Wynne or Baker. But, al- 
though Penn Central had only 
three directors on Gsc’s 13-man 
board, it could have simply re- 
constituted the board and ac- 
ceded to Wynne’s request. So it 
was the Penn Central directors 
who held actual control. 

But Saunders and Bevan met 
with Baker instead of ousting 
him, and for a time Wynne’s 
cause seemed doomed. The rail- 
road men reportedly even ad- 
vised Wynne to step down. 
They were pleased with Baker's 
profit record. CONTINUED 
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Double hung windows with authentic muntin 
bars—a classic, captivating combination. 
g e makes beautiful double hung windows 


—.— in five sash / jamb combinations, including remov- 
able and tilting units. They’re all available with 


full 7/16” face muntin bars or grille inserts. True muntin bars are also available 
in Marvin casement, glider, and picture windows. 


We ship set-up window units to distributors in our own trucks within 10 days of 
order—and muntin bar windows are no exception. There’s no extra wait for the 
captivating good looks of divided lites. 


Call your Marvin dealer and find out how easy it is to get windows like this. 


Builder: Paul Whittlesey, Denver 


MM 
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| 


FREE! write for 
our 16-page full- 
color window 
brochure and a / A 
36-page con- = 
densed catalog 


WARROAD, MINN. 56763 
(218) 386-1430 


NEWS/CORPORATIONS 


Inside story: Penn Central’s troubles trigger Great Southwest shakeup (continued) 


Wynne refused to quit. He 
asked officers in the company’s 
Arlington headquarters to chose 
sides—Baker or Wynne. 

The break. A standoff ensued, 
with battle lines drawn within 
the company. The break came 
when the federal government, 
in a surprise reversal, refused a 
guaranty Penn Central had ex- 
pected for a $200 million loan. 

The Penn Central Transpor- 
tation Co. then filed for reor- 
ganization under Chapter 77 of 
the Bankruptcy Act. The next 
day Saunders and Bevan were 
out. Paul Gorman, former Penn 
Central president, succeeded 
Saunders. 

Wynne and Baker met Gor- 
man, but he would make no de- 
cision. He had a bankruptcy re- 
organization on his hands and 
he was too busy to become em- 
broiled in the corporate politics 
of a subsidiary. 


Showdown. Wynne now de- 


cided on his final strategy. His 
first move was to persuade 
banks in Dallas and New York 
to back him. 

The following week—after Ba- 
ker and Ray had failed in a des- 
perate trip to New York City 
seeking funds—Wynne played 
his ace. 

He met Baker and Ray in 
New York and let them know 
he had the banks in his corner. 

But it was he, himself, that 
the banks were prepared to sup- 
port, Wynne stressed, And that 
meant the chief executive post. 

Baker agreed. It was that or a 
liquidity crisis and the possibil- 
ity of bankruptcy for Great 
Southwest. 

The new order. Company in- 
siders said Wynne had begun to 
live by Baker’s Golden Rule 
(News, March ’70): “I have the 
gold, so I make the rules.“ 


“The press is not the place to 
argue with Bill Ray,” says 
Angus G. Wynne Jr. 

Wynne, in a telephone inter- 
view, gave this answer in one 
form or another, five times. 

The only reason Wynne 
would give for Ray's removal 
is that he did not have the 
capability to run the company. 

Wynne declined to discuss 
Ray's qualifications, but later 
in talking about csc financing, 
he cited European borrowing as 
a mistake made by Ray. 

Borrowers seek the high-cost 
funds available in Europe “out 
of desperation” when their 
bank lines do not produce 
adequate credit, Wynne said. 

Wynne disputed Ray on csc 
financing experience. 

Total financing in 1969 was 
nothing like $300 million, he 
said; it was rather closer to $36 


Wynne’s story: Ray erred in seeking Euroloans 


million. (Although the term 
“total financing” was used, 
Wynne apparently was not in- 
cluding all of csc’s credit re- 
quirements.) 

csc is liquidating some $25 
million of credit arrangements 
made in Europe, Wynne said. 

Other than this, there will 
be no operational changes at 
GSC, nor are any organizational 
changes currently contem- 
plated, Wynne said. 

Output of csc is “excellent,” 
and the company has adequate 
funds to produce housing; the 
shortage of mortgages needed 
by purchasers is the major 
problem of 1970. 

From 3,000 single family and 
apartment units and 6,000 mo- 
bile and modular units, csc 
expects to boost production to 
10,000 in each category, Wynne 
said, 


Wynne’s second order as pres- 
ident and chief executive officer 
was to deprive all officers, in- 
cluding Baker, of their check 
and document-signing powers. 
His first order had been to con- 
firm Ray’s severance. 

Operations are still not back 
to normal at csc, but the finan- 
cial problems have eased. 

Ray’s dismissal creates a big 
gap in the operations of both 
csc and Macco. Although there 
was never a clear delineation of 
responsibilities among the three 
men, it was Ray who ran the 
company on a daily basis. 

And it was Ray who main- 
tained bank connections. Now 
Wynne must use his bank back- 
ing to inspire confidence in the 
financial community. 

The shock waves. The ad- 
verse effects of the railroad’s fi- 


nancial troubles had not been 
anticipated by csc. The day 
after Penn Central filed for re- 
organization, officials of csc 
had said the railroad’s plight 
would have no effect on Great 
Southwest. 

But the bankruptcy has cast 
doubt on the once-so-bright 
prospects of GSC. 

Creditors of the Penn Central 
are legion, and many are eyeing 
assets the company owns 
through its investment subsidi- 


ary, the Pennsylvania Co. 

Banks have shown signs of 
following the reasoning of Irv- 
ing Seaman, chief executive of 
Boulevard National Bank in 
Chicago, one of the Penn Cen- 
tral creditors. 

Seaman calls Pennsylvania 
Co. a “solvent, going concern, 
very profitable,” and favors a re- 
newal plan for bank loans rather 
than a forced sale of assets. 

And the threat. But other 
creditors may not be so patient, 
notes a Philadelphia banker, He 
explains: 

“I would not be at all sur- 
prised if some of them filed ac- 
tion against the Pennsylvania 
Co., whether the banks press 
for bankruptcy or not.” 

Penn Central, through Penn- 
co, owns: 

929 of Great Southwest, 
which in turn owns Macco and 
Six Flags. 

* 58% of Arvida Corp., the 
big Florida land developer. 

230% of Norfolk & Western 
Railway. 

* Buckeye Pipeline Co. 

* Clearfield Bituminous Coal 
Corp. 

* Detroit, Toledo Ironton 
Railroad. 

Confidence in csc, as meas- 
ured by bidding for publicly 
traded shares, has not been high. 

The csc stock came into 1970 
at 18% but has drifted steadily 
downward. In early July it was 
45 bid. 


The author 


The writer of this article, Peter D. Tomarken, re- 
signed from Great Southwest in June after a year as 
vice president. He was in charge of advertising and 
public relations. He had been an assistant editor of 
House & Home from June 1967 until June 1968, 


SEC reverses itself, bars interstate utilities from financing housing projects 


No matter how “meritorious” 
the aim, interstate power com- 
panies can’t enter the building 
field. That’s the latest ruling 
from the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 

The decision represents a re- 
versal. In March, 1969, the sec 
had allowed Michigan Consoli- 
dated Gas Co,, a subsidiary of 
American Natural Gas Co., to 


finance a $2.2 million project of 
130 row houses in Detroit. 
Reason for ban. The utility 
had begun two more projects, 
but in late June the sec ruled 
that housing does not meet the 
“other business” criteria of the 
Holding Company Act.“ 


Release 35-16763 of the sec, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20549, 


The five-member commission 
had received two new members 
in the period between the two 
rulings. 

The Holding Company Act, 
which gives the sec authority 
over interstate utility opera- 
tions, does not apply to power 
companies doing business in 
only one state. This means that 
housing projects of such com- 


panies as Niagara Mohawk 
Power Co, in upstate New York 
will continue unaffected. 

A possible appeal. A spokes- 
man for Michigan Consolidated 
said its two new projects had re- 
ceived “every conceivable en- 
couragement” from HUD. He 
said that an appeal in the courts, 
or through Congress, appeared 
possible. 
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Its part of the Tappan Package. 


One thing's for sure in this busin You can’t sell at our selection of ranges, refrigerators, dishwashers, 

a woman somebody else’s warmed-over kitchen. disposers, vent hoods and vanities. Probably the most 
That's why Tappan makes it easy to add the complete line you could offer. The Tappan Package. 

custom touch. May we show it to you? i \ 
Example: Tappan Allure cabinets. They have no 

standard hardware, so your customer can choose copy of our new 

from dozens of different styles — and create her own TAPPAM E pen E 

YOU-SHAPED KITCHEN. KITCHEN.” Tappan, 


; ion Convenience y the Kitchenful 250 Wayne Street, 
And while she’s picking, you can let her look Mansfield, Ohio 44902. 


Send for your free 
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Our new residential lighting 
says something environmental. In 500 cus 


Weyerhaeuser Woodscape Lighting is 

systems approach to illumination with 
the warmth of wood, the distinction of 
good design, a few simple components 
and over £ combinations. You simply 
choose the combination that relates per- 
fectly to your residential environment. 

There are four luminaire styles and 
two shapes of laminated wood stand- 
ards: the curved and the straight, from 
8 to 30 feet. Plus one-way and two-way 
crossarms. 

To install you simply dig a hole and 


drop in the standard, so installation 
costs less than steel or concrete. The 
Weyerhaeuser standards are treated for 
long life. No maintenance required. Ever. 
And you can stain the standards or 
leave them natural. 
Above all, Woodscape Lighting relates 
with its surroundings in a non-striving 
an environmental product of 
rhaeuser Company in cooperation 
with mcPhilben Lighting, a division of 
Emerson Electric Company. 
Send the coupon for full details. 
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:Weyerhaeuser Company, Box B-6908 
Tacoma, Washington 98401 


J Please send me your brochure on Weyerhaeuser 
Woodscape Lighting 
O I'd like to talk to a representative 


Name __ 

Firm 

Address 

City 

State Weyerhaeuser 
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NEWS/FINANCE 


Uncle Sam’s billions-for-builders program speeds up S&L mortgage lending 


In its pell-mell effort to bail out 
the home mortgage market, the 
Nixon administration now 
seems to have found a way to 
give housing a breathing spell. 

The operation, brainchild of 
Chairman Preston Martin’s 
Home Loan Bank Board, has put 
billions of dollars in the hands 
of savings and loan associations. 

The plan involves a subsidy 
on the interest rates that savings 
and loan pay on funds borrowed 
from their regional Home Loan 
Banks. The cost of funds to the 
banks is about 8.15%, but the 
subsidy permits associations to 
hold onto their borrowed mon- 
ey for a rate of 7.25%. 

Mortgage help. The catch is 
that associations cannot repay 
the funds for one year—and this 
is why Administration housing 
experts are so enthusiastic. 

Ordinarily, when savings be- 
gin to flow into thrift institu- 
tions immediately following a 
period of decreasing liquidity— 
such as now-savings and loans 
will quickly repay their bank 
system borrowings. The result: 
home mortgage lending is de- 
layed until liquidity is built up. 

This happened right after the 
1966 credit crunch and it threat- 
ened to repeat this year. Mar- 
tin’s new program has warded 
off that threat. 

Savings and loan associations 
have flocked to the new pro- 
gram, and by late June—just two 
months after the idea was pro- 
posed—more than 95% of eligi- 
ble advances (borrowings) had 
been converted to the 71⁄4% 
level that is guaranteed for six 

„months by the bank system. 

Rise in commitments. The 
results are already beginning to 
show up in the outlook for the 
housing and mortgage market. 
With savings flows beginning to 
show sharp increases in month- 
to-month activity at savings and 
loans, there is no rush to use 
those funds to repay HLBB ad- 
vances. 

Indeed, between January and 
May of this year, savings and 
loan borrowings from the bank 
system have actually increased, 
from $9.741 billion to $9.874 
billion. 

Coupled with the increases in 
bank borrowings by savings and 
loans is the fact that loan com- 
mitments of sats have rebound- 
ed sharply. 


Mortgage commitments by 
associations exceed $4 billion, 
the highest in a year. Moreover, 
the gain in commitments is ris- 
ing at an average of $500 mil- 
lion per month. 

Wide acceptance. Not all 
sats can use the specially 
priced advances. The Bank 
Board has limited eligibility to 
those with borrowings of 25%, 
or less, of savings capital as of 
April 15. The board later modi- 
fied the program to permit those 
with borrowings over 25% to 
qualify by paying down to the 
eligibility level. 

Of the more than 6,000 sav- 
ings and loans, nearly 2,000 had 


joined the plan by late June— 
and it appeared that still more 
would seek low rate advances. 

NAHB’s hopeful survey. The 
rise in commitments has turned 
a gloomy outlook for housing 
into one of guarded optimism, 
even among the beleaguered 
homebuilders. 

A recent study by the Nation- 
al Association of Home Builders 
shows that almost 50% of all 
builders surveyed expect that 
housing activity will rise with- 
in three to four months. 

What has the builders look- 
ing for brighter days is the fact 
that savings are moving into 
thrift institutions and, rather 


U.S. agency outbidding Fanny May for mortgages 


The Home Loan Bank Board has 
moved into the secondary mar- 
ket for FHA and va loans with 
an initial price structure that 
seller-servicers will find hard to 
beat. 

The Bank Board, which is of- 
fering a 38% servicing fee as 
compared with Fanny May’s 
half-point fee, is paying 97 cents 
on the dollar for 812% loans in 
an effort to gather enough mort- 


carry a guarantee from GNMA. 

The board’s prices for 8% and 
7¥2% paper are equally high in 
relation to what sellers can get 
from either FNMA or private in- 
vestors. The board will pay 
93.50 for 8% loans and 90 for 
7½ 00. 

In contrast, FNMA was paying 
about 94.50 for 81⁄2% loans on a 
six month commitment basis in 
mid-July. Its prices for 8% loans 


than rebuilding their liquidity 
as in the past, those institutions 
are making mortgage loan com- 
mitments. 

Just how long the program 
will last is unknown, Martin 
has told Congress that the bank 
system will use its own re- 
sources for six months—ending 
in November. 

He has asked the Congress for 
an appropriation of $250 mil- 
lion to help underwrite the cost 
of the special advances program. 
And, while the money has been 
authorized in the new Emer- 
gency Home Finance Act, the 
funds had not yet been appro- 
priated in mid-July. 

Program’s future. The board 
plans to use the funds in a ma- 
jor restructuring of the maturity 
of advances. Associations, un- 
der the board’s plan, would be 
induced to take out a reasonable 
volume of longer-term advances 
in order to lock the funds into 
the housing market. 

Whether the Bank Board suc- 
ceeds in this, and whether its 
present stop-gap program be- 
comes a permanent fixture for 
aiding the housing market, 
however, will depend on the 


covers loans for delivery in three to twel 


+ Quotations refer to prices in metropolitan areas, discounts may 
run slightly higher in surrounding towns or rural zones. 


+ Quotations refer to houses of average local quality. 


* 3% down on first $15,000; 10% of next $5,000; 20% of balance. 
Footnotes: a—no activity. b—limited activity. c—Net yield to 
investor of 84% mortgage plus extra fees. w—for comparable 
VA loans also. 
Sources: Atlanta, 8 — — pres., Tharpe & Brooks Inc.: 
Boston, Hotere ch . Boston 5¢ Savings Bank: Chicago, 
‘senior vice Draper & Kramer Inc. ; Cleveland, 
David E 0 de vice pres., Jay F. Zook, Inc.: Dallas, M.J. Greene, 


months. 


gage paper to back a $200-$300 were 90.15, and 742% paper size of the appropriation Con- 
million bond issue that will was getting only 85.81. gress provides, A. M. 
HOMEBUILDERS’ MORTGAGE MARKET QUOTATIONS 
Reported to HOUSE & HOME in week ending July 17. 
FNMA FHA Sec. 203b— Conventional Loan Interest Rates Construction 
—— Min.-Down* 30-year immed.” Comm. Savi Savings Loan Rates 
1095 ee; Sal Sets Interest. 
re City 84% 80% Over 80% AI fenders 
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New York 4 75 101 
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* Immediate covers loans for delivery up to me months, future „ Southern Trust & Mot Co.; Denver, Clair A. Bacon, sr. 


—.— pres., First National Detroit, Sherwin Vine, vice pres., 
Citizens Mortgage Co. Honolulu, H. Howard Stephenson, vice pres 
Bank of — ; Houston, Everett Mattson, sr. vice pres., Lomas & 
Nettleton West; Los Angeles, Robert E. Morgan, —.— vice pres., 
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JENNER BAY 


Disputed land is in two tracts shown 
above. The 6,900 acres north of Jen- 
ner (enclosed by dotted line) are for 
future use. South of town and the 
Russian River are 1,116 acres (shaded 
area) scheduled for immediate devel- 
opment. Part of this tract appears in 
topographic map lat right) showing 
details of the development plan. 
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Housing development or virgin land: a California town is torn by controversy 


The weathered sign welcomes 
the traveler to “Famous Jenner- 
by-the-Sea.” And nestled in the 
hills where the Russian River 
meets the Pacific 100 miles 
north of San Francisco is an- 
other of those sleepy villages 
that dot the rugged northern 
California coast. 

A harsh climate and an im- 
passable river mouth leave Jen- 
ner few of the benefits common 
to coastal communities. Half 
the 200 residents are week- 
enders. The rest are retired or 
live off the tourist trade. 

But that faded road sign, 
erected more as a tourist lure 
than out of civic pride, has 
come true. 

Town’s new fame. Jenner has 
gained fame as the battleground 
in a dispute over the proper use 
of virgin land. It all started 
when a land company an- 
nounced plans to develop 8,000 
acres and dredge the river. 

Big “Save Jenner” bumper 
stickers appeared throughout 
northern California and Post- 
master Estelle Emigh receives 
letters from as far away as 
North Carolina and Minnesota. 
Most of these urged residents to 
fight the development. 

The controversy began last 
year when the American Leis- 


ure Land Co. of San Francisco 
bought 8,000 acres surrounding 
Jenner and obtained from the 
Utah Construction & Mining 
Co. a state lease to extract sand 
and gravel from the river. 

The development company 
announced it would build a 
planned community of second 
homes on a 1,120-acre tract 
south of Jenner, and it revealed 
plans to open up the river 
mouth and ship gravel. The dis- 
pute gained momentum when 
the company disclosed its in- 
tention of removing 29-acre 
Penny Island from the river 
mouth. 


Development land on south side of river is in foreground. Highway bridge at 


The lineup. Battle lines 
formed quickly. Not only would 
the planned community bring 
more people, supporters said, 
but the dredging would give 
Jenner a harbor for pleasure and 
fishing boats. 

Opponents saw a step toward 
destruction of a beautiful coast- 
line. They had seen developers 
come into other areas and de- 
stroy coastland with hit-and- 
run projects. 

The decision. Both sides cir- 
culated petitions in Jenner and 
Sonoma County. After a tense 
debate at a county supervisors 
meeting in May, advocates won 


center right can also be identified on the topographic map at the top of page. 


the first major victory. The 
board voted 3-2 to allow dredg- 
ing. 

The vote was a rebuff to the 
Environmental Quality Study 
Council, a state body that had 
asked a delay until the legisla- 
ture could act on three bills that 
would give the state control of 
coastline development. 

Opponents now pressed a fi- 
nal campaign against the hous- 
ing development, and thousands 
of persons who had never seen 
Jenner signed petitions to halt 
the project. 

But the supervisors voted 4-1 
in mid-July to rezone the acre- 
age south of Jenner to permit 
construction of homes and a 
golf course. 

A second vote was then 
scheduled on the dredging. 

Coast’s defender. “If the area 
around Jenner is subdivided and 
built up, it will be a crime,” 
says William Kortum, a veteri- 
narian and leader in previous 
battles against leisure-home de- 
velopment. 

“The greatest use for that 
land is to leave it alone.” 

Kortum and other preserva- 
tionists feel the entire issue of 
coastland development should 
be placed with a state agency 
similar to the Bay Area Conser- 
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... housing or virgin land: a town is torn by controversy (continued) 


vation and Development Com- 
mission, which controls San 
Francisco Bay. 

Developer’s pledge. John 
Cummings, 42-year-old presi- 
dent of American Leisure Land, 
insists he will not allow the 
dredging or the home develop- 
ment to harm the environment. 
With a banking background, 
Cummings is mew to land de- 
velopment and admits that the 
reputation of irresponsible de- 
velopers is an obstacle. 

“The leisure land develop- 
ment industry has done some 
atrocious things,” Cummings 
says. 

“I think that with good 
planning we can work with the 
land rather than against it, and 
that’s what we hope to do.” 

The concept. “It’s not the 
money you spend but the time 
and the interest of the planner 
that counts,” says Cummings. 
“And we have spent more time 
and effort here than on the 
average development.” 

The project was planned by 
Sasaki, Walker Associates of 
Sausalito, Calif., and many op- 
ponents of the development 
concede that an excellent job 
has been done in blending the 
planned community with the 
environment. The concept calls 
for clusters of high-density 
units, leaving large areas of 
open common land. 

Land use. Plans call for 2,024 
dwellings on the 1,116 acres— 
just over 1.8 units per acre. 

An estimated 4,850 persons 
will live in Jenner Bay eventu- 
ally—more than 20 times to- 
day’s population. But 51% of 
the land will remain in open 
space. 

The company’s remaining 
6,900 acres, north of Jenner, 
will eventually be developed, 
but at much lower density. 

People shaping. “By leaving 
so much open space, we hope to 
get people involved with the 
environment; shaping them to 
their surroundings rather than 
molding the surroundings to fit 
their whims,” says Kalvin Platt 
of Sasaki, Walker. 

The big question. Ignazio 
Vella, most outspoken member 
of the supervisors, voted against 
dredging but feels the county 
can live with the proposed clus- 
ter development concept. 

“If you refuse the owner his 


Contending parties include John Cummings, American Leisure Land president, 


(top), Mrs. Virginia Hechtman, an opponent, and Harold Walkley, a supporter. 


right to develop land, then you 
are in for court battles and the 
whole thing passes out of your 
hands,” he explains. “You can’t 
put a suburban subdivision in 
the Jenner atmosphere, but I 
think we can live with the 
Sasaki plan.” 

Vella feels the dredging has 
been a far more emotional issue 
than the housing development, 
but at the same time thinks it is 
less important in the long run. 

The river fight. The first at- 
tempt to open the Russian River 
mouth, old timers say, was in 
1930. A private company man- 
aged to open it long enough for 
one barge to get through. But 
when the man in charge of the 
operation was killed, the project 
was abandoned. 

Since 1940, the state has used 
bulldozers to open the mouth 
for spawning fish, but it has 
never been cleared for even 
small boats. 

The most recent effort was 


made in 1966 when Utah Con- 
struction and Mining tried to 
clear a channel for barges. After 
four months of working around 
the clock on a seven-day week, 
the company abandoned the 
project. 

Despite the failures, Cum- 
mings thinks he can succeed 
with a new but unproven meth- 
od. The man in charge will be 
Philip Hammond, who directed 
Utah’s ill-fated venture. 

Opponents’ spokesman. The 
organized opposition to the 
project is the Jenner Coastside 
Conservation Coalition, a group 
of about 50 private citizens. 
One of the leaders is Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Hechtman, an educational 
psychology consultant in the 
state school system. 

“The area where they want 
to put the subdivision was 
zoned for agrarian use by the 
county planning commission,” 
she says. “The commission 
called for building restrictions 


“Some call it a bird sanctuary, some call it a bunch of 


briers; all 1 know is, it's a beautiful view | 
window.” Jenner old timer describing Penny 


of about one house for five 
acres, 

“There is so little coastal land 
left that—while laws protecting 
it are pending—we want a mora- 
torium against projects like this. 

“I'm not against people mov- 
ing in, but they should be sub- 
ject to the state’s coastal legisla- 
tion.” 

Emotional price. While plan- 
ners talk of design firsts in work- 
ing with the environment and 
preservationists refer to Jenner 
Bay as a key battle in the fight 
to save the northern California 
coast, the residents of Jenner 
view the controversy less grand- 
ly but with equal emotions. 

“This thing has torn the town 
apart,” Mrs. Hechtman says. 
“People have been discredited, 
lives have been threatened and 
some people aren’t even speak- 
ing any more.” 

Youth and age. Harold Walk- 
ley has held part ownership in 
a Jenner gas station for 22 years. 
His station looks directly at 
Penny Island and the river 
mouth. 

“I'm all for it (the project),” 
he says. “And I think the ma- 
jority of the townspeople are 
too. There're not enough young 
people around here any more, 
and last year we lost our school. 
Maybe if we get some families 
with young people around we 
can get our school back.” 

Peace and quiet. But another 
resident who has lived in Jen- 
ner for more than 20 years fears 
the development because of the 
changes it might bring. 

“We want it peaceful and 
quiet out here,” she says. “If 
people want a lot of building 
and excitement, let them do it 
in Santa Rosa (the county seat) 
or some other big town.” 

The dredging plans are ac- 
ceptable to the county, but 
must be approved by the Army 
Corps of Engineers, which has 
final authority on waterway 
projects. 

In a last ditch effort to block 
the move, California’s Environ- 
mental Quality Control Study 
Council has asked Defense Sec- 
retary Melvin Laird to order 
public hearings before the 
Corps of Engineers makes its 
decision. 

—Ty MARSHALL 
McGraw-Hill News, 
San Francisco 
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NEWS/STOCKS 
MGIC Investment moves into homebuilding with purchase of Miami’s Janis Corp. 


The MGIC Investment Corp. of 
Milwaukee has agreed to pay 
$5 million in stock for the Janis 
Corp., the big Miami home- 
builder and community devel- 
oper. 

The payment for Janis, a 
closely held family firm, will 
require that about 2% of the 
MGIC common be traded for 
all Janis stock. 

President Max Karl of MGIC 
Investment said the acquisition 
represents his company’s first 
move into residential construc- 
tion and community develop- 
ment, although its major sub- 
sidiary, Mortgage Guaranty In- 
surance Corp., has been insur- 
ing residential mortgages since 
1957. 

The parent, MGIC Invest- 
ment, which was organized in 
September, 1968, as an out- 
growth of Mortgage Guaranty 
Insurance Corp., earned $8.6 
million, or $1.44 a share, in 
1969. The Janis acquisition will 
add eight to ten cents a share to 
earnings in 1970, according to 
Karl. 

Projects in Florida. Janis was 
formed in 1962 by a group that 


Housing stocks fall again 


House & Home's index of 25 
housing issues fell for the third 
straight month, dipping to 
227.12 from 246.07 in the pe- 
riod ended July 6. Stocks on the 
index are indicated by bullets 
[°] in the tables at right. 

Here’s the composite index. 


400- 


200. 


"HOUSE ¢ HOME 
VALUE INDEX 


OF 25 BUILDING STOCKS 


SHARE PRICES OP TANT 1985 = 100 


400, 
PHA POMS pM AMS KION DI eM? 
tad ee 7o 


How top 5 did in each group: 


July’69 June’70 July'70 
Builders 477 335 325 
Land develop. 635 321 269 
Mortgagecos. 531 424 387 
Mobile homes 853 400 385 
S&Ls 184 119 120 
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had been residential builders 
since 1953. Besides building 
some 8,000 apartment and sin- 
gle-family units, Janis has con- 
structed two golf courses and 
several shopping centers and 
schools in south Florida. 

Janis is developing the 1,250- 
acre Kendale Lakes community 
10 miles southwest of Miami. 
President Jay Janis says the 
$100-million residential project 
will be completed in 1975. 


The opening of Kendale Lakes 
on July 13 was a traffic-jam suc- 
cess, Janis reports. More than 
100 prospects made deposits on 
houses, 

Earlier this year, MGIC In- 
vestment bought a 56% interest 
in CIC Leasing Corp. of Buffalo, 
N.Y., for $3 million. Karl noted 
at the time that the service- 
oriented business of MGIC, 
with its emphasis on underwrit- 
ing and claims procedures, 
made the leasing company a 
logical acquisition. 

Singer’s plans. The Singer 
Co., which has long since 
stitched its way out of the sew- 
ing room to become a diversi- 
fied manufacturer, plans to ac- 


quire a builder, the privately 
owned Besco Organization of 
San Leandro, Calif. Singer’s cor- 
porate headquarters is in New 
York City. 

Singer will issue new pre- 
ferred stock, convertible into 
about one million shares of 
common over a period of years. 
Dividends on the new stock 
will be equivalent to an annual 
rate of $1.25 on the underlying 
common, which pays $2.40 a 
year. The common was trading 
in the 60 range on the New 
York Stock Exchange when the 
acquisition was announced. 

Besco has built more than 
6,500 homes in California and 
reportedly has current sales at a 
$70 million annual rate, with 
earnings running at more than 
$1.25 million annually. 

Bendix bid. American Forest 
Products Corp. of San Francisco 
will become a wholly owned 
subsidiary of Bendix Corp. of 
Southfield, Mich., when a plan 
approved by directors receives 
stockholder approval. 

Owners of American Forest's 
common will receive either $40 
in cash or .7578 of a share of 


Bendix for each of their Ameri- 
can Forest shares. The cash pay- 
ment will be made for no more 
than 40% of the American For- 
est shares, however. 

Dillingham’s buy. Hawaii's 
Dillingham Corp. has bought 
Systech Financial Corp. of Wal- 
nut Creek, Calif., for stock. 

Systech develops, constructs, 
and manages garden apartments 
in California. Dillingham, with 
revenues of $514 million, in 
1969, is in land development, 
construction, marine transpor- 
tation, quarrying, and mining. 

Mortgage mergers. American 
Fletcher Mortgage Co. of Indi- 
anapolis plans to acquire North- 
west Mortgage of Seattle for 
stock. 

American Fletcher, wholly 
owned subsidiary of American 
Fletcher Co., the bank holding 
company, services about $560 
million of mortgages. North- 
west services about $225 
million. 

The Trust Co. of Georgia will 
buy the mortgage banking por- 
tion of Adair Realty and Loan 
Co. of Atlanta. Adair services 
about $240 million. 


HOUSING’S STOCK PRICES 


July 6 Chag. 
Bid/ Prev. 

COMPANY Close Month 
BUILDING 
Bramalea Cons (Can.) 2.50 — .60 
Capital Divers (Can.) 1.10 — .10 
Centex Corp.. 20% +1% 
Christi il b. 6% —% 
Cons. Bldg. (Can.) 1.10 + .05 
Dev. Corp. Amer. 56 — 2 
Dev. Int. Corp. &% -1 
Edwards Indus. 2 = % 
First Hartford Rity. 44 — % 
First Nat. Rity.». 3 = % 
Frouge........ 11 + % 
General Bldrs.». 43 — % 
«Kaufman & Bd. 34 + h 
Key Co.». hm +2 

(Kavanagh-Smith) 
Leisure Technology 

—.— 13% — 31 
H. Miller & Sons 52 +1 
McGrath Corp.. 5 
National Environment. 2 -2 

(Sproul Homes) 
Nationwide Homes. 4 -1 
Presidential Realty ». m ë -m 
Pulte Homes, 5 i] 
Ryan Homes. 3%. + % 
Standard Pacific Corp.. 4% — 155 
U.S. Home & Dev. b. 18% — 2% 
-Jim Walter e 27 — y% 
«Del E. Webb © 287 -1 
Washington Homes 575 — 17 
Western Orbis“ mM —1 
S&Ls 
American Fin. 12 =e 
Calif, Fine 64 -1⁄4 
Empire Fin.“ 8% — 17 
Far West fin. 10% — 17 
Fin. fed. 10 — 175 
«First Char. Fin.. 34 +h 
First Lincon Fin. < a = Be 
First S&L Shares“ . u% 
First Suret e 3A ＋ 
First West Fi 2⁄4 — % 
Gilbraltar Fin. 12% - kh 
-Great West Fin. e. „ Wh +1% 
Hawthorne Fin.. h + 
5 core % — * 
AC Financial (Lytton) = 4⁄4 
Trans-Cst. Inv.. n +1% 
Trans World Fine. 6% — 15 
Union Fin. b. 7 * 


July 6 Chng. 
Bid/ Prev. 
COMPANY Close Month 
United Fin, Cal. e 6. — 135 
Wesco Fine 13% -1% 
MORTGAGE BANKING 
Advance 29 + 
Charter Co. 6% — 1% 
-Colwell è. 1 — 2% 
«Cont. Mtg. Investors 13. — 2 
Cont. Mtg. Insurance 4% - % 
Excel Investment 2% 2 
FNMA y. 3% — & 
First Mtg. Ins. Co. BR —1 
First Mtg. Investors °. 19% — 1% 
Tomas & Net Fin. 8% + % 
«MGIC Invest. Corp.© 36% — 3% 
Mortg. Associates, 11 
Mortg, Trust of Amer. 16% 
North Amer. Mtg. IV.. 174% — % 
Palomar Finan. s% -4 
UIP Corp . N 
(United Imp. & Inv.) 
Universal Invest. Trust 2 
(South, Mtg. Inv.) 
LAND DEVELOPMENT 
All-State Properties. a 
American Land. 14 
s EP >. 114 -5% 
6% -2 
ic Imp. 19 +5% 
Canaveral Int.“. 4% — 2% 
Crawford Corp... 3% 
«Deltona Corp.» 4% — 8% 
Disc Inc.. 28 — 1 


Don the Beachcomber 
Ent. (Garden Land) 74 —1 


A Corp. 6 -2% 
(Fla. Palm-Aire) 
Gen. Devel.«.., 16% — 1% 
«Holly Corp. — 
Horizon Corp.. 14 -3M 
Laguna Niguel » m -1% 
Major Realty... 58 -1 
«McCulloch Oil » 20% — % 
Scientific Resources ©. hm —3 
(Sunasco) 
So. Rity. & Util». % — 1% 


DIVERSIFIED COMPANIES 
Boise Cascade „ 47 — 35% 


July6 Chng. 
Bid/ Prey. 

COMPANY Close Month 
Citizens Financial. „ 10% + % 
City Invest.. 11 — 27 
Cousins Props, 2 +s 
Forest City Entr.»..... wm -1 
Great Southwest Corp, m — 2% 
Investors Funding“, 10% —2 
Midwestern Fin. b. 10% — 1% 
louse Co. 20% — 6% 
Tishman Realty «. 15% - % 
MOBILE HOMES & MODULES 
Con, Chem. Cob. 6 -1 
«Champion Homes », 14% +1% 
Commodore Corp.“. 5 1 
“DMH (Detroiter) ». w — 
Fleetwood. 175 — % 
-Guerdon ». 9 —% 
Mobile Home 

Industries . m — 139 
Monarch Ing. 14 — 3% 
Redman Indus. e. 14 = 
Rex-Noreco »...... 164 +2 
Skyline . ... 18 + % 
Town & Country Mobile» 6% — 1% 
Zimmer Homes “ Ih —4% 
Hodgson Houses 2 =t 
Modular Housing 

Systems Inc.. 10 — 4 
Nat, Homes A.s.. 8% — lh 
Stirling Homex... 2h — 2% 
Swift Industries e 


a stock newly added to table. b—closin, 
rice ASE, c—closing price NYSE, d—no! 
raded on date quoted. aay price 

MSE. h—closing price PCSE. k—not avail- 

able. —Computed in HOUSI IOME's 25- 
stock value index. y)—adjusted for 4-for-1 
split, z—adjusted for 3 for 2 split. NA—not 
applicable. 

ources: New York Hanseatic Corp., 

Gairdner & Co., National Assn. of Securities 

Dealers, Philip Beer of Russell & Saxe, 

American Stock Exchange, New York Stock 
Exchange, Midwest Stock Exhange, Pacific 
Coast Stock e a Listings include only 

companies which derive a major part of 

their income from housing activity and are 
actively traded. 
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The Caradco 
C-100' window. 
Unusually smart, 
because it's 
easier to remove, 
yet stays airtight. 


Compare, then think 
how impressed your 
customers will be. 
The sash lifts out with 
little effort, then 
snaps back, airtight. 
No other window can 
match the airtight 
Caradco. Not with our 
exclusive stainless 
steel weather- 
stripping. It grips with 
spring tightness, yet 
never sticks. You 
virtually eliminate 
costly call-backs and 
reduce on-site labor 
costs. What's more, 
it's factory-primed. 
Specify the complete 
Caradco package— 
grille, storm panels 
and screens—and see 
how sales grow. 
Write for details. 


Molded-Stone sinks! 


Lightweight for fast, economical installation 
... colorful for prospect appeal. 


Why let customers settle for a sink that's a sore spot in the 
laundry? Offer an elegant, durable Molded-Stone® laundry sink. 
Single and double tub models available in four colors . . . plus 
practical accessories that include drinking fountain and liquid 
soap dispenser. Molded-Stone® sinks are lightweight . . . 
one-fifth the weight of concrete. Smooth, high-density surface 
resists stains. Molded-Stone® sinks can mean extra profit for you. 
For complete information contact your representative or write | 
Dept. HH-8, Formica Corporation, 

Cincinnati, Ohio 45232. 


FORMICA 


Leadership by design a | 


sinks 


©1970 Formica Corporate TD 
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General Development gets new president 
—and eyes rich frontiers beyond Florida 


A new and younger man now 
sits in the president’s chair at 
General Development. And 
when he looks at Biscayne Bay 
from the corporation’s Miami 
headquarters, he somehow 
comes up with visions of cactus 
or of ski lodges in the snow. 

“Nothing has been purchased 
yet,” says FREDERICK E. ROACH, 
“but we are considering some 
sites in the Southwest and in 
such recreation areas as the 
mountains of North Carolina.” 

It’s all part of what the 38- 
year-old Floridian, who became 
president in May, terms a push 
for a more aggressive image for 
the big land developer. 

From land to mobiles. In ad- 
dition to moving into the vaca- 
tion home market, General De- 
velopment is branching out in 
other ways. A pilot project of 
modular units and some rental 
apartments is being planned. 
Construction has begun on the 
second of nine buildings in a 
condominium group, eventual- 
ly to have 360 units selling from 
$18,000 to $24,000. And the 
corporation’s first mobile home 
development opened with such 
success last year that a second 
will open next month 

Until 1969, General Devel- 
opment built only detached 
houses in the seven planned 
communities it has developed 
since 1957. The best known are 
Port Charlotte on the Florida 
west coast, and Port St. Lucie 
and Port Malabar on the east 
coast. 

We don’t expect either mod- 
ulars or mobiles to replace con- 
ventional houses,” Roach says. 
“But they do provide some an- 
swers, especially at the low end 
of the market.” General Devel- 
opment’s prices range from 
$16,000 to $55,000, plus land, 
for the golf-course and water- 
way homes. Prices in the mobile 
home parks run from $9,990 to 
$18,000 for home-and-site. 

Sales. Roach says sales are 
holding strong. The corporation 
earned $3.5 million in the 
first quarter, up 16% from the 
like period last year. Sales in- 
creased 3.6% to $29.3 million. 
Earnings were $12.8 million, or 
$1.32 ashare, on sales of $101.8 
million in 1969. General Devel- 
opment is 49% owned by City 


Yi 
DEVELOPER ROACH 
Corporation president at 38 


Investing Co. of New York City. 

Roach now predicts one of his 
company’s best surges of growth 
but expects any expansion to 
continue to be related to land. 

“We would look into related 
fields as a natural by-product, 
but we don’t expect to get into 
other types of business.” 

One such natural by-product 
is mobile homes. Roach insists 
that he is quite happy to be a 
dealer for the time being, but he 
thinks that success might well 
force him to consider buying or 
building a manufacturing plant 
for mobiles. 

Sales force. “Our biggest asset 

is our sales staff,” Roach says. 
“The best land in the world is 
worthless if you can’t sell it.” 

Honing the sales team had 
been a concern of General De- 
velopment's chairman and chief 
executive, CHARLES H. KELL- 
STADT, whom Roach succeeds 
as president. 

Kellstadt began running the 
then-ailing company eight years 
ago after retiring as chairman of 
Sears, Roebuck. He eased an 
enormous debt load with new 
financing and brought in new 
management. One of the new 
breed was Roach, a cra who 
joined as assistant controller in 
1961. But the real key to 
growth, Kellstadt said repeat- 
edly, would lie with building a 
corporate sales staff instead of 
using franchised agents. 

“Now we have a mature, ag- 
gressive sales staff—and we are a 
strong company,” Roach says. 
The 20 branch offices handle 
more than 60% of all sales. 

As for Kellstadt, now 73: 

“Well,” a spokesman says, 
“everybody’s said for years that 
Mr. Kellstadt was ready to re- 
tire again. But he’s still chair- 
man-and he hasn't said any- 
thing.” 
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beautifully 
simple! 


Unique ‘Tudor’ “quick change” door panels provide Ju- dor selection .. . 
plain or planked, their dark beauty will enharce any room... every kitchen. 


FURNITURE ELEGANCE IN CABINETRY 
Dept. HH-8—Madison & Red Bank Roads, Cincinnati, Ohio 45227 


Send today for complete details on new Tudor Cabinets. 


1. Tudor features all the quality construction and attention Name 

to design detail that is the hall mark of WoodCarv cabinets. 

provide handcrafted appearance that belies Tudor’s modest Company 

price. 3, Luxurious dark woodgrain is protected with Rel- 

Var®. . . toughest clear plastic known to wood. 4. Rugged | address 

3-point drawer suspension for free and easy operation... 

plus sturdy corner braces for square alignment, easy 

installation. City — State 210 


| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
2. Beautiful antique brass door pull and escutcheon plates | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Form 403, Printed in U.S.A. 
| 
| 
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Site plan (left) groups carpo: 
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Spanish character of project is created by such details as archways, 


+ is 
. 


TWO BEDROOM 


These apartments im Phoenix 
rented as fast as they were built, 
and have been practically filled 
ever since. If there is a single 
reason for their success, it is 
their Spanish flavor - typified 
not only by arches, colonnades, 
beamed ceilings, paneled doors, 
and hardware that was, in fact, 
imported from Spain, but also 
by intimate courtyards and pri- 
vate patios. 

The 156-unit project, called 
Spanish Gardens, was built in 
three sections, the first of which 
is shown in the site plan at far 
left. Architect: George W. 
Christensen, 


— — ti 


beamed ceilings, and slump block walls. Each living room opens to private patio. 
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Versatile, beautiful and top security —the Cortez gives you all 
three. The two-piece design makes a striking impression on a 
door, massive or modest. The separate cylinder, available with 
deadbolt, gives top security. 

Intrigued? There's more where this came from. Just ask. We 
think you'll find the full line of one and two piece entry handle 
keylocks fascinating. 


WESLOCKe 


The NEW Leader in Lock Ideas! 


[NEWS/TECHNOLOGY 


3 STORY HOUSING 
UNIT 


MECHANICAL Corn 


4 COLUMN 


The system, one of 22 Opera- 
tion Breakthrough winners, fits 
housing units made of metal 
panels into a space frame of pre- 
cast, reinforced concrete. 

Like a number of other Break- 
through winners, this one has 
yet to be built. But its devel- 
oper, a consortium called Town- 
land Marketing & Development 
Corp., is already planing a na- 
tionwide franchising program 
for local builders. 


SPANDRET, 


SECTION: 


SUTILITIES 


The space frame (details, 
above), which can be up to 15 
stories, has horizontal supports 
—30 ft. spandrels and 55 ft. 
channels—at two- or three-story 
intervals. Into the two- or three- 
story spaces go the housing 
units, which consist of the fac- 
tory-finished panels and me- 
chanical cores containing fin- 
ished kitchens, baths, heating 
and cooling ducts, and stair- 
ways. The concrete channels, 3 


TWO-LEVEL 
TOWNHOUSE 


Here’s a new high-rise system that mixes light and heavy construction 


ft. deep and 10 ft. wide, hold 
utilities, other mechanical 
equipment, and earth fill for 
plantings and entry walks, 

Townland’s system offers a 
number of possibilities. For in- 
stance, it can be used for a vari- 
ety of housing ranging from 
one-story apartments to three- 
story townhouses, And, of 
course, factory-built modules 
could eventually be substituted 
for the panelized units. 
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When the Behring Corporation came up with an instant home 
...Moen faucets were specified ... again. 


Florida builder Ken Behring has come up with 
a new steel-framed modular home that goes 
up in less than a day. It’s called Modiflex 

The basic Modiflex home consists of three 
parts: a bedroom wing, a living room section 
and a “wet wing“ containing the kitchen and 
baths. 

That's where Moen comes in 

Moen faucets and shower valves are used 
because Ken Behring recognizes Moen qual- 
ity. Just like his customers do. 

In fact, Ken Behring uses Moen faucets in 


every home he builds. From Modiflex right on 
up through those with the $50,000-plus price 
tags. Including the house he lives in 

Why Moen? Because Moen faucets offer 
easy installation and reduced callbacks. Plus 
the convenience of a single handle 

Ken Behring's got a lot of things going for 
him and they all include Moen. You can 
have Moen going for you too 

Learn more about Moen in SWEET'S Files or 
write Moen, a division of Stanadyne, Elyria, 
Ohio 44035 


Moen is used in the 
conventionally 

built homes. 

The Chateau line 

is used in Modiflex. 


MOEN the faucet 
that turns 
people on. 


MO 
ELYR 
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THE APARTMENT SCENE 


A mushrooming apartment company is 
hard on its staff. The maintenance super- 
visor who kept up 500 apartments like 
clockwork last year gets fired this year be- 
cause he can’t cope with 1,500. The bright 
secretary who moved up to a new career as 
expediter eventually loses control, and her 
job, after her responsibilities double for the 
third time. 

In a new company’s boom period, with 
production doubling and tripling every 12 
months, personnel peak-outs can occur at 
an alarmingly high rate. And because an 
up-and-coming developer / manager is strain- 
ing to support mounting staff overhead, 
weak performers cannot be absorbed. Re- 
placement is an ecomonic necessity. 

Personnel peak-outs occur much faster 
in some departments than in others. Prop- 
erty management and construction, for ex- 
ample, suffer the pressure of sharp produc- 
tion increases far worse than do property 
finance and development. 

And peak-outs take their heaviest toll at 
the managerial levels, eliminating super- 
visors and executives alike who acquire re- 
sponsibilities faster than they can learn to 
handle them or are pushed up to adminis- 
trative levels beyond their abilities. 

Wages of success. Outpacing your staff 
is costly. Replacing an employee means 
separation pay and time spent looking for 
a new one. And if managerial people drop 
out every time you rise to a new level of 
production, replacement expenses mount 
up fast. In the process of falling behind, 
failing employees cost money in terms of 
inefficiency, mistakes and their effect on 
the people they work with. 

Steady turnover is costly, too, because of 
the morale problems it causes. As your ex- 
employees grow in numbers, they consti- 
tute a mutual hate club whose favorite 
pastime is rapping your company and mak- 
ing existing employees feel insecure. 

So how do you avoid outgrowing your 
staff? The smartest, but toughest, way is to 
hire people who have the capacity to grow 
with you. This is tough because estimating 
how far a person can develop in the next 
five years is at least 90% guesswork. How 
can you be sure, for example, that a pros- 
pective property manager who is obviously 
capable of running 1,000 apartments will be 
able to run 5,000? The decision would be 
much easier if your company were larger 
and you were hiring a man to run 5,000 


— 


“Sure you can grow fast 
in this business - provided 


you build a staff that 
can grow with you” 


units in the hope that he could handle 
10,000 later on. The 5,000-unit man has 
already proven himself in the big leagues, 
but the 1,000-unit man may still peak out. 

The easiest and most expensive way to 
build a staff you won't outgrow is to hire 
people with big-company track records who 
want to gamble on a small company’s fu- 
ture. But there’s a limit to how much proven 
talent a small company can afford to buy. 
So chances are you'll gamble on unproven 
people who look good, and resign yourself 
to making mistakes. 

How about you? But don’t chalk up all 
your personnel mistakes to people's limited 
abilities. The failure may lie more often in 
how you direct those abilities. 

Small apartment companies tend to pro- 
mote people to fill immediate needs rather 
than to build a long-range organization 
plan. In doing so, they often give more 
weight to seniority and loyalty than to tal- 
ent and potential. And when people are 
handed increased responsibilities without 
being honestly evaluated, they often end up 
on a fast track leading right out of the 
company. 

To miscalculate a new man’s ability is ex- 
cusable. But to misjudge a man you know 
is not. If you have doubts about an em- 
ployee’s ability to handle a bigger job, don’t 
experiment. Pass him by and give the job 
to an outsider if need be. You can’t experi- 
ment with a promotion, because a promo- 
tion is irrevocable. 

The dilemma of what to do with a man- 
ager who can’t handle his job is best avoided 
by using more foresight before giving him 
the job. Is he, for example, the type who 
carries it all in his head and can’t commu- 
nicate on paper? If so, his future is limited. 

Help needed? You don’t have to promote 
the wrong people to create management 
problems. Just let people create their own 
levels of authority, and the problems will 
develop automatically. When a man asks 
for his first assistant, that’s a good time to 
define his job in writing to see if he’s doing 
as much as you think he is. Maybe he 
should have two assistants, or maybe he 
should be assisting someone himself. 

In their infancy, new apartment com- 
panies are run by jacks-of- all- trades. As 
production grows, the generalists are forced 
to specialize, and the niches they cut out 
for themselves are not necessarily well- 
conceived ones. A man’s ambitions do not 


H. CLARKE WELLS, MARKETING MANAGER, L.B. NELSON CORP., PALO ALTO, CALIF. 


always reflect his true talents or skills, and 
many would-be administrators should not 
even by considered as managers or super- 
visors because they can’t operate through 
other people. 

Whoever keeps an eye on your com- 
pany’s internal management must be sensi- 
tive to people’s inability to perform at each 
level of authority. The do-it-yourself entre- 
preneur who thinks he can keep tabs on 
his executives’ performance through writ- 
ten reports is kidding himself. This is the 
honor system approach to management, 
and produces only the information that 
everybody knows the boss wants to hear. 

Every growing apartment organization 
needs a personnel watcher, either official 
or unofficial. Give this job to an executive 
who evaluates people well and is not con- 
sumed with ambition—to a man with no 
axe to grind, who can spot staff problems 
and, hopefully, organize their solutions. 

One advantage of running a small-com- 
pany staff is that personnel failures show up 
fast. If someone starts slipping, the strain 
is felt immediately because there aren’t 
enough people around to absorb it. 

No place to hide. A fast-growing apart- 
ment producer is lean, and the best way to 
keep the company healthy is to stay lean. 
As soon as everyone starts going home at 
5 o'clock and not showing up on weekends, 
you're either overstaffed or you've got the 
most efficient apartment operation in the 
country. 

You can stay lean by constantly review- 
ing who's doing what and by encouraging 
people to streamline and simplify their jobs 
instead of making them more sophisticated. 
A good administrator, for example, is sup- 
posed to be strong on control. But don’t let 
him concentrate on control systems to the 
extent that he forgets about action. 

You've got to be hard-nosed to stay lean. 
It's no fun to put out a long-time employee 
and friend who used to be one of your top 
performers and is now hopelessly over- 
whelmed. Sometimes it's hard to resist the 
temptation to shore up the man with still 
more assistants or to assign someone else 
to organize him or to create a new but un- 
essential job for him. Save yourself the ex- 
pense of these subterfuges and face up to 
the real problem. Otherwise, you'll be mas- 
tering the big corporations’ practice of col- 
lecting deadwood long before approaching 
their success. 
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What's our “know-it-all doing 
at the bottom of a stone quarry? 


Showing off new Sanspray 
stone-on-plywood siding. 


forget it. Because Sanspray is virtually maintenance free, in all 
climates. If your market is garden apartments, or supermarkets, 
or shopping Supe: or banks, or stores, or motels, or other 


Smart rockhound that he is, he’s gone right to the source. 
Because Sanspray® is a natural stone aggregate, bonded to 
plywood. We think it’s the most exciting thing to happen to 
exteriors in a long, long time. 

First of all, Sanspray is beautiful. And durable. As beauti- 
ful and durable as the rocks its made of. It comes in a large 
aggregate and a small aggregate. In such delectable colors 
as Tangerine, Pearl Gray, Gaelic Green, Monterey Sand 
...and more. 

But. Sanspray costs far less than most stone and masonry 
wall claddings. It is also one of the easiest to install. Saw it. 
Drill it. Glue it. Nail it direct to framing members. And then 


light commercial /industrial buildings — you should find out 
more about Sanspray. By talking to our Builder Service Rep- 
resentative. 

When it comes to creative ideas on new products, market 
research, merchandising, advertising... he knows it all. Give 
him a call. He's at your local U. S. Plywood Branch Office. 


U.S. Plywood 
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ThaiTeak 


and apartments, too! 


Thai-Teak makes a prestige floor with rich, 
full lifetime beauty that sells itself. It costs 
no more than many custom vinyls, many 
wood floors, many wall-to-wall carpetings 
... in large installations. 


Competitively priced quality that is unique 
and praiseworthy. Installation is quick, 
easy, precise and maintained at low cost. 
Keeps labor prices right down on the floor. 


Thai-Teak resists termites, rot, decay. 
It helps you make more permanently 
satisfied clients and customers. Isn’t that 
what you really want? 


Send for FREE brochures on 150 patterns 
and technical data. 


(Illustrated) 
Four of 
150 available 
patterns 


Kansas City Residence 
Thai-Teak Double Herringbone Pattern 
Architects: Seligson/Eggen, Kansas City 


SEE OUR CATALOG IN SWEET'S @ 


Y Tafeeß saci INDUSTRIES, inc. 


PARQUETRY FLOORING 


1545 W. Passyunk Ave., Phila., Pa. 19145. (215) DE 4-1500 
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Convention scenarios 

H&H: Congratulations to you and 
H. Clarke Wells for his great col- 
umn on apartment conventions 
[June]. 

His comments about poor plan- 
ning, sloppy seminars, and exhibi- 
tors who miss the target are well 
placed, and the National Apart- 
ment Assn. is doing something 
about them for its annual con- 
vention/conference/exposition in 
Miami Beach, October 25 through 
28. 

Our theme is “College of Apart- 
ment Knowledge.” Our workshops 
(or classrooms) will be divided 
into four distinct schools, so there 
is no misrepresentation as to the 
type of audience we wish to at- 
tract to cach: finance, technology, 
executive management, and pro- 
fessional on-site management, We 
are cutting down on the quantity 
of programs and beefing up the 
quality, and each participant's 
contribution will be screened in 
advance to duplication, 
commercialism, generaliza- 
tion. 

We are also holding daily ses- 
sions for exhibitors (as well as 
sending them advance mailings) 
to better acquaint them with the 
market theyll be reaching and 
with the problems of our industry. 

Thanks to Mr. Wells for a clear- 
cut definition of what’s wrong 
with today’s conventions and to 
you for having the courage to 
print it. We'll welcome his cri- 
tique of our program. 

GORDON J. NEILSON, 
executive vice president 
National Apartment Assn. 
Houston 


avoid 
and 


H&H: Good column by ex- House 
& Homer Clarke Wells chiding 
the quality of convention and 
seminar programs being offered 
builders. 

During the past 24 months I’ve 
received 14 calls from builders 
who claimed they needed fresh 
thinking and new ideas to solve 
their problems, What they really 
needed was help with the basics 
of business management (con- 
trols, direction, and motivation). 

One mammoth building com- 
pany said they needed some help 
with their salesmen... sales were 
off, Sure, sales were off because of 
an outdated, poorly managed cus- 
tomer-service function. One home 
manufacturer asked for fresh mar- 
keting ideas to make his sales 
zoom, but it turned out he was los- 
ing hundreds of dollars on every 
package he shipped. Another giant, 
publicly owned, complained of 
faulty marketing management, but 
the real trouble was a complete 
lack of trust in middle manage- 
ment. 

So instead of hunting down new 


ideas in environmental concep- 
tualizing or equating sex with the 
master bedroom, I suggest some 
of the basics such as profit, diver- 
sification, avoiding the high cost 
of cheap land, and fundamentals 
of property management. And 
these basics should be presented 
in attractive, desirable convention 
productions. 
James H. Mitis 
Home Facts Research Inc. 
Darien, Conn. 


Mobile homes: pro and con 
H&H: Your June editorial must be 
challenged, if only in the interest 
of an honest appraisal of what you 
consider to be a problem. 

You state that chattel financing 
charges [on mobile homes] are 
“18% interest for eight years’. 
This may be true in isolated cases; 
however, the average nationwide 
on a true annual percentage rate 
is approximately 12%. Under the 
new FHA Title I program, the rates 
are as low as 7.97%. 

You state that if mobile homes 
had to meet an adequate building 
code or mobile home parks had to 
meet an adequate zoning ordi- 
nance, they would be out of the 
ball game. These statements are 
prejudiced. 

Mobile homes built to the spec- 
ifications of ANst A119.1 or the 
Mobilchome Manufacturers Assn. 
code or the xc code are built to 
provide safe and healthful shelter. 
Builders have stated for years that 
a building code is supposed to pro- 
vide for health and safety, not to 
require overdesign. 

All mobile home parks may not 
meet what you consider adequate 
standards, However, most of those 
being constructed today are ade- 
quate, Again, health and safety are 
the only true prerequisites. 

You state that half a million 
mobile homes are substandard by 
the manufacturers’ standards, I re- 
mind you that HUD classifies most 
conventional shelter built before 
1940 as substandard by today’s re- 
quirements, This would be con- 
siderably more than half a million. 

You state that because of a mo- 
bile’s short life, a lender will only 
lend on a chattel basis. This again 
is not true. In areas where it is 
legal to permanently attach a mo- 
bile home to a foundation, the 
lender will finance it the same as 
any other real property. 

Your statement that a mobile 
depreciates down to zero in about 
six to eight years is also erroneous, 
It is true that obsolescence has 
made mobile homes virtually 
worthless because the state of the 
art has produced a more desirable 
product. But depreciation also 
takes place on conventional shel- 
ter, as witnessed by the fact that 


Let your fingers do the talking. 


Just point out the General Electric kitchen, 
laundry, heating and cooling appliances. 

That reassures the customer’s wife you're 
talking quality. You're selling goods she knows 
and trusts. 

And you don't have to do any more selling 
than that. 

Oh, you might remind her that GE’s 
famous warranty assures her of GE Service. It’s 
seldom needed but always nearby. 

But you never have to talk up the idea of a 
General Electric kitchen and laundry, or 
heating/cooling system. Just point it out 
—and let General Electric quietly help 
sell another home. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL ($6 ELECTRIC 
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Valley’s “Hydroseal” action 
is just another reason 


behind our $10 
no-call-back 
guarantee. 


Valley keeps control center parts sim- 
ple, yet highly resistant to corrosion and 
detergents. The Valley control assembly 
is not affected by tap water minerals 
found anywhere in the United States. 
Regardless of the muscle applied, the 
unique Hydroseal prevents leaks around 
the lever. Factory-applied lubrication is 
permanent; the Valley Faucet control 
center is always dry. 

Hydroseal action is your protection 
against corrosion, leaks and malfunc- 
tions in the control center. 


$10 bucks says you won't 


have to disconnect a Valley 
faucet for a year after 
proper installation.* 


— — eee, Ss rea ate S| 


ull warranty and guarantee detailed in package. 


EASTMAN CENTRAL D 


UNITED STATES BRASS CORPORATION 


<a 


VALLEY TRIMWARE«SPEEDFLEX SUPPLIES DURO FITTINGS «CONNECTORS 
LOOK FOR THESE MARKS FOR SUPERIOR PLUMBING QUALITY 


BRASS makes it bett 
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the Internal Revenue Service al- 
lows all rental property to be de- 
preciated. It has been axiomatic 
among developers that land ap- 
preciates while the building there- 
on depreciates and can even be a 
detrimental factor if it has to be 
removed to make way for redevel- 
opment. 

Your statement on taxes is also 
inaccurate. A well-managed mo- 
bile-home park will provide an ex- 
cellent tax base, as the real prop- 
erty is taxed on the basis of the 
value of the land and improve- 
ments as they relate to the income 
derived. There is no uniform 
method of taxing mobile homes, 
but in enlightened communities 
where they are taxed on a personal 
property basis, they provide more 
revenue per acre with less service 
required than a subdivision of 
single-family houses. 

Your statement that mobile 
home parks erode the tax base and 
that they inhibit economic growth 
of a municipality is not true in to- 
day's world. As very little conven- 
tional shelter can be obtained by 
the average family at a price they 
can afford, there is no expanding 
work force for the industries that 
would like to expand within the 
municipalities, So the economic 
growth of municipalities is con- 
strained because adequate housing 
for all economic segments of the 
population is not allowed. 

H. A. TEMPLE, President 
American Mobilehome Co. 
Los Angeles 


Reader Temple has a point. Only 
in some states do interest rates 
reach 18%. Today's usual charge 
is 12% on a 7-year term. 


The A119.1 standard is a good 
one, but few mobile homes are 
actually built to it. And although 
it does provide for safe and health- 
ful shelter, it does not come up to 
a model building code in struc- 
tural, mechanical, and dimension- 
al requirements—and thus does 
little to guarantee the adequacy of 
the unit for the life of an ordinary 
mortgage. 


Mobile homes may be adequate 
and commensurate with peoples’ 
ability to pay, but health and safe- 
ty are not the only prerequisites. 
Others, not met by mobile homes, 
are investment potential and 
security. 


Using the standard of adequacy 
set up by the Housing Act of 1949, 
the Bureau of Census finds that 
six million dwelling units are sub- 
standard. That's less than 10% of 
today's housing inventory. 


Very few mobile homes are at- 
tached to foundations and get 
realty mortgages. Most prudent 
lenders will not lend on a 20-to-30 


year basis on a mobile home. The 
Internal Revenue Service does al- 
low depreciation on rental prop- 
erty, but no lender expects a rea- 
sonably maintained improvement 
to depreciate significantly over the 
life of the mortgage. 

It's true that a mobile-home 
park will initially provide more tax 
revenue, and require less services, 
than some subdivisions of conven- 
tional houses. But mobiles left in 
the same place for six years will 
indeed erode the tax base of the 
park-ED. 


H&H: I would like to compliment 
you on your June editorial and 
also on your related editorial in 
the October 1968 issue. A mobile 
home is a bad long-term invest- 
ment, and many purchasers and 
boosters of this type of housing in- 
deed deserve your description of 
“lotus eaters’, 

In California the preposterous 
fact is that mobile homes are still 
classified as motor vehicles and 
are, therefore, not subjected to lo- 
cal property taxes, school taxes, 
improvement district taxes, etc. 
Instead, the State Department of 
Motor Vehicles collects a 2% ve- 
hicle license fee described as an 
in: lieu property tax“ and distrib- 
utes the proceeds to local jurisdic- 
tions. 

In El Dorado County the net 
average of this substitute property 
tax for 1969 amounted to 817.79 
per dwelling unit. By contrast, the 
county's average unit- tax revenue 
from conventional housing (exclu- 
sive of tax revenue from the occu- 
pied land) was $239.50 per dwell- 
ing unit. Significantly, improve- 
ments on residential property are 
the largest tax source (53.7%) in 
this industry-poor county. 

It is regrettable that conven- 
tional homeowners, conventional 
homebuilders, and the building 
trades unions have not been more 
active in disclosing the facts of 
the mobile home situation to 
HUD, state legislators, and local 
governments, as well as the public- 
at-large. 

Your two editorials are, there- 
fore, truly the voice from the 
wilderness, 

WILLIAM E. FLECK 

Citizens Advisory Committee 

El Dorado County Planning Com. 
Placerville, Calif. 


Aids to planning 
H&H: Congratulations on a superb 
reporting job of bringing to light 
the production and marketing 
status of modular housing [June]. 
Editorial on mobiles [June] a mas- 
terpiece of information and in- 
sight. All very helpful in evalua- 
tion and planning of next move. 
M. O. Gustafson, president 
Imperial Homes 
Griffin, Ga. 


Bird's complete 
shingle line... 
nobody 
else can 


top it! 


Whether it's for re-roofing, or new construction, it 
pays to choose from Bird's great line of Wind 

Seal® shingles. The self-aligning, no cutout 
shingles that go on faster and easier. The heavier, 
more rugged shingles that lie flat even in hurricane- 
force winds. The shingles that stay looking beautiful 
years longer because they're better-built to 

begin with. 

Bird & Son offers you a wide range of styles and 
colors, for every type of roofing job. Famous Bird 
Firescreen® Shingles, top-rated against fire. Bird 
Architect® Mark 25 Shingles, for bold, sweeping 
lines. Bird Wind Seal® JETS, first choice for bigger 
jobs. And the exciting new asphalt random shake 
shingles, Bird Architect® Mark 70's, ideal for 
mansard and gambrel style roofs. 


Whatever your location, whatever your needs, 
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Bird's coast-to-coast network of high-capacity 
roofing mills assures prompt, reliable service. Write 
today for more facts on Bird roofing. Find out why 
nobody else can match us! 


BIRD & SON, inc 
Box 000 
East Walpole, Mass. 02032 


Please rush me full information on 
the following Bird roofing shingles. 
[O Bird Firescreen® Shingles 

O Bird Wind Seal® JET Shingles 

O Bird Architect“ Mark 25 Shingles 
[O Bird Architect ® Mark 70 Shingles 


Name = 

Address. 3 
City. E — ___ County. g 
State. Zip 8 
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“Any builder who doesn 
Total Electric is losing money- 


tgo 


and he doesn't know it!” 


“Just put it this way,” Nate Litvin 
tells you. “Any builder who doesn't go 
Total Electric is nuts, that's all. Forget the 
theory: on a pure economic basis, it's the 
only way to go. 

“Here in Mount Clemens, | figure 
putting in electric heat saves me money 
at least three different ways: in construc- 
tion, in time, in maintenance. 

“Take my apartments. Going with 
electric heating and cooling saved me 
$4200 in first costs alone per 12-unit 


hefe everything 
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Michigan builder-owner Nate Litvin calls the use 


12 


building—or $350 per unit. And installa- 
tion is faster, too. That means a month or 
two less interest while you're building, 
plus a month or two more rent. And like | 
said, there's no maintenance, no motors 
to fix, no boiler rooms—it makes every- 
thing a lot easier. 

“As far as my homes go, | can sell 
them with a higher mortgage and get a 
better price. | have some low-income 
models; when | changed to electric heat 
with storms and screens, the valuation 


of flameless electric heat 
in homes and apartments ‘plain and simple economics. 


was automatically upped $1000. 

“I've been in the building business 
for over 31 years, and electric heat is the 
best buy I've seen yet—for the builder 
and the owner.” 

Find out how Total Electric construc- 
tion and flameless electric heat can give 
you better-quality, faster-selling homes 
and apartments, too. Start now by get- 
ting all the facts from your electric utility 
company. They'll be glad to work closely 
with you. 


Live Better Electrically 


Edison Electric institute, 750 Third Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017 


electric, 
including the heat. 
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Conservation and the developer 


EDITORIAL 


Better environment 
is a matter of life and death— 


and good business too 


Everyone connected with homebuilding should be 
concerned about an editorial that appeared in The 
New York Times a few weeks ago. We don’t have 
the space to reprint it in its entirety, but a few 
excerpts should get its tone across only too well. 

The subject was the acquisition of a prime piece 
of land for a park by the State of New York. It was 
fortunate, said The Times, that the land was now “to 
become Minnewaska State Park instead of Minne- 
waska Homes.“ And it added: 

“Thanks to all these [the various public and pri- 
vate agencies that helped save the land for the state], 
this large, natural parkland has been saved from the 
developers.” 

Finally, speaking of similar pieces of land that 
might be parkland possibilities in the future, The 
Times hoped that legislative steps might be taken 
“Jong in advance to prevent their ever falling into 
the hands of developers.” 

Gentlemen, that’s our industry The Times is talk- 
ing about. There are no ameliorating adjectives used, 
either — unscrupulous developers, or maybe unen- 
lightened developers. It’s just plain developers. It 
means that just as we have previously been labelled 
as builders of ticky tacky houses, we are now auto- 
matically cast in the role of despoilers of the envi- 
ronment. And at a time when pollution and ecology 
stand near the top of the list of public concerns, this 
is a most unwelcome image for homebuilding to be 
stuck with. 

What can we do about it? 

First, let’s agree that trying to remake the image 
via some sort of public relations campaign won't do 
any good. A lot of other industries — among them 
some of the most flagrant polluters — are trying to 
ride the environmental bandwagon this way, and it 
leaves a bad taste in most peoples’ mouths. The 
environmental problem is a brutally real one, and 
only real action will carry enough image-remaking 
weight, 

Second, let’s not pretend that homebuilding 
doesn’t carry some responsibility for messing up the 
environment. Ever since World War II we have been 
covering our suburbs with single-family-house proj- 
ects that offer almost no open or green space; just 
unrelieved acres of houses, yards, sidewalks and 
roads, No matter how concerned or careful a devel- 


oper may be, the kind of bulldozer work necessary 
in a three-house-per-acre project is ecologically and 
esthetically devastating. 

If we don’t want to be known as despoilers of the 
environment, we must become maintainers and im- 
provers of the environment. 

We do have a way to do this: it is the pun, or 
open-space community, which at its best leaves as 
much as half of a project as natural open green area, 
This concept has been pushed by progressive ele- 
ments within the industry for a decade, yet today 
there are no more than a handful of pups in exist- 
ence. It is encouraging to see that more are begin- 
ning to appear Han, May), but discouraging to 
contemplate what a small percentage of our total 
housing picture they represent. 

The most ironic aspect of the situation is that 
most developers would be much better off doing 
pups. Such projects offer higher densities, much 
more flexible marketing possibilities, and, most im- 
portant, a much more rentable or salable product 
than does the typical conventional project. 

In all fairness, let it be said that developers are 
not the only culprits in the dearth of rup housing, 
Compartively few architects and planners have 
shown themselves willing and able to press for and 
turn out good pups, And municipalities have shown 
an unhappy tendency to turn down rezoning appli- 
cations for pups, partly through ignorance, partly 
through an inherent distrust of higher densities in 
general and apartments in particular, and partly out 
of sheer selfish perversity. 

But to a considerable extent, this situation too 
lies in the developer's sphere of responsibility, As 
the prime mover in creating a new community, he 
selects the architects and planners that will do the 
job. It is also he who, with the aid of his designers, 
must sell the rup concept generally and his pup 
specifically to the municipality. And with increas- 
ing frequency it has been shown that developers 
who start with good plans, take the time to prepare 
a first-rate presentation, and refuse to back down in 
the face of resistance, are getting the zoning they 
need, 

This is good for our environment, good for our 
image, and good for our business. What more could 
we ask? MAxWIL C. HUNTOON Jr. 
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You too 
can 

play 

in the 
modular 
game 


Don't let the big corporate names scare you. Even a 40-house-a-year builder 


It’s still too early in the game to know who the players will 
be or just what rules they'll play under. 

But because Operation Breakthrough has attracted some 
big corporate names, and because other giants have talked 
about going into modulars, word is going around—both 
outside and inside the homebuilding industry—that the 
game is for big boys only. Smaller builders and developers, 
goes the rumor, will either wind up as dealers for the big 
manufacturers or drop out of homebuilding altogether. 

Sounds sort of logical—on the surface. But if you look a 
little deeper, talk to key people in the business, and then 
apply a little common sense, a very different picture be- 
gins to emerge. More specifically: 

There isn’t going to be a new modular industry of 
giants, patterned after the automobile industry. As we've 
pointed out many times in the past, industrialization, 
even with the most sophisticated equipment, won’t cut 
much from the cost of building. Also, homebuilding is 
essentially a localized industry; the cost of hauling mod- 
ules more than a couple of hundred miles quickly be- 
comes prohibitive. And finally, building is only one part 
of a complicated process that stretches from buying land 
to marketing houses; most giants don’t have the know- 
how or experience to handle that entire process. 

True, some giants are moving modestly into modular 
manufacturing; ITT (Levitt), American Standard (Wm. 
Lyons Development) and Westinghouse, for example. 
But these companies are already in the homebuilding 
business; their modular plants will simply serve those 
businesses. 

The same is true of the new companies set up expressly 
to manufacture modulars. Stirling Homex, the biggest, 
has so far sent all its production to its own projects; 
Modular Housing Systems, which began by selling most 
of its production to other builders, is now rapidly expand- 
ing its own developing arm; and Shelter Resources has 
one of its two now-operating plants producing solely for 
its own projects. 

So based on the present situation, it's both reasonable 
and logical to say... 

The majority of modulars will be manufactured by the 
same builders and developers that erect and market them. 
Despite all the recent nonsense written about them, mod- 
ulars really represent little more than building the same 
type of house in a different place—a plant instead of the 
site. So the basic building techniques, already completely 
familiar to builders, will remain essentially as is. 

Yet there is a difference. Modulars require a plant and 
equipment. And running a conventional on-site operation 
with skilled craftsmen is not the same as operating an 
assembly line, no matter how simple, with relatively un- 
skilled labor. Can a small builder set up and run such an 
operation? 

As an answer, we offer a case study on the next six 
pages. The company, Environmental Systems Industries 
of Los Angeles, has just started a plant to supply its own 
modular marketing and development business. And early 
returns indicate strongly that a builder doing as few as 
40 houses a year could operate such a plant profitably. 


That could put a lot of builders in the modular game. 
CONTINUED 
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Modular plant (above) is a 
10,000-sq.-ft. former warehouse. 
Doors on the end are 16° high 
to allow a finished module to 
pass through, trusses inside 
the plant are also 16’ so an 
overhead crane can operate 
underneath them. Plan at right 
shows how the plant sits on 
its 1% acre site. Note that the 
first and last assembly stages 
are presently being done out- 
side at either end of the plant. 
This is a matter of manpower 
her than space; as plant's 
crew size increases and more 
work can be done at each in- = 
door station, the outdoor work Se aa s 

e This 10,000-sq.-ft. modular plant can 
that some sub-assembly opera- 
tions are being done at the side 
of the plant (labeled ‘mill 
arca”). Increasing the size of 
this area and putting it under 


Steel undercarriages (rig 
BE. CRASS dc 2 | stand in the stage 1 area 
l 


roof would make it possible to 
squeeze a little more produc- 
tion out of the plant. 
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plan, left). Before they m 
into the plant to receive fl 
ing, they will be fitted 
heating ducts and water, w| 
and gas piping. The hoi 
built over these units will 
legally, mobiles, even tho} 
they conform to conventii 
homebuilding codes; hence 
undercarriages will remain 
manently under them. O 
models, designed as con 
tional modulars, will H 
ducts and piping installed 
that undercarriages can be 
moved once house is on 
permanent foundation. 


he most important modular 

news of the decade may 
well be made not in big, highly 
automated factories, but in non- 
descript-looking little buildings 
like the one at left. Because, if 
Environmental Systems Indus- 
tries of Los Angeles, which op- 
erates this plant, is right, a 40- 
house-a-year builder can find 
himself profitably in the mod- 
ular business. 

According to Roger Hollo- 
way, president of Environmental 
Systems Industries, this is just 
about the smallest practical size 
for a modular plant. 

“We feel we can run econom- 
ically at a volume as low as 40 
units a year,” says Holloway. 
“And at the other end of the 
scale, we can crank up to nearly 
180 houses a year.” 

The units Holloway is pro- 
ducing (H&H, JUNE) are typical 
of the size most modular manu- 
facturers are turning out: 12 ft. 
wide, 13 ft. 6 in. high from un- 
dercarriage wheels to ridge, and 
up to 60 ft. long. Present models 
are single family units, but 
apartment and townhouse units 
also will be built. 

What does it take to start up 
and run a small modular plant 
like this? Holloway offers these 
guidelines: 

Size. ESI’s plant is 72 ft. by 
144 ft., or just over 10,000 sq. ft. 

“If you tried to work in a 
smaller space you wouldn’t 
have enough stations,” says 
Holloway, “and you'd find 
yourself running an indoor 


stick-built operation instead of 
an assembly line.” 

The plant site, at 1½ acres, 
is ample for production and 
storage purposes, but tight for 
module storage. There is room 
for only 12 boxes, or six houses. 
So quick delivery to the site is 
important, and will get more 
important as production in- 
creases, 

Holloway thinks 30 boxes, or 
15 houses a month is about the 
maximum for a plant this size. 

“If you wanted to up your 
volume to, say, fifty boxes a 
month,” says Holloway, “you'd 
either have to go to a second 
shift or find a bigger building. 
We suspect the latter would be 
better, because labor efficiency 
can drop more than 50% on a 
second shift.” 

Start-up cost. “Every situa- 
tion will be different,” says Hol- 
loway, “but I’d say it should 
cost about $50,000 to pay the 
first few months’ rent on the 
plant, tool up, build jigs and 
tables, and get under way.” 

Ot course, it will take time 
to train crews, iron out bugs in 
the line, and reach an accept- 
able level of efficiency. 

“How fast you get into the 
black depends on your person- 
nel,” says Holloway. 

ESI is offering a service where- 
by for a fee (which varies ac- 
cording to the job) it will super- 
vise the design, equipping, man- 
ning and starting of a builder’s 
plant. 

“We've been through the mill 


ourselves,” says Holloway, “and 
we feel sure we can help a 
builder to avoid enough mis- 
takes to more than cover the 
fee.’ 

Operating costs. The two big- 
gest items in this category are 
plant rental and tool-leasing 
costs. ESI pays just over $1,400 
a month for plant and site; leas- 
ing items like forklifts, power 
nailers, etc. ($9,000 worth of 
ESI’s $12,000 in equipment is 
leased) adds another $1,200 or 
so; and items like power, water, 
insurance, etc., run the final bill 
up to about $3,000 a month. 

“And ours is not a cheap op- 
eration,” says Holloway. “In 
most areas, the plant rent could 
be several hundred dollars less.“ 

At 100 units a year, these 
costs would average out at about 
$360 a house. And this figure, 
says Holloway, should be more 
than offset by 
ower labor costs, better mate- 
rials prices, and weatherproof 
working conditions. 

Personnel. ESI’s present pro- 
duction rate of one two-box 
house every 4%2 days is being 
handled by 14 men under two 
supervisors. But Holloway ex- 
pects much better efficiency. 

“We've only been running a 
few weeks,” he says, “so we're 
ar from our peak. When we 
really get moving, 22 men 
should be able to turn out two 
houses a week, and 31 men 
should put us at our maximum 
of about 3½ houses a week. 
And our supervisory ratio 


savings from 


should change to about one su- 
pervisor per ten men.“ 

One big advantage of modu- 
lar building is evident in ESI’s 
plant. Two key mechanics, the 
lead plumber and the lead elec- 
trician, double and even triple 
in brass: the electrician is also 
a finish carpenter, and the 
plumber puts in the warm-air 
heating systems, and also lays 
flooring. 

Building up a new crew from 
scratch, as many modular build- 
ers would have to do, is a crit- 
ical part of creating an efficient 
operation, Holloway’s advice is 
to start with two or three men 
who have the potential to be- 
come supervisors. 

“We've found that one man 
can teach three others on the 
job, and that it takes about two 
weeks for a man to become rea- 
sonably productive. So if you 
start with one plant superin- 
tendent and three good new 
men, you should have almost a 
full crew working at reasonably 
high efficiency within six to 
seven weeks. 

If a builder anticipates mov- 
ing to a larger plant, good initial 
personnel is doubly important. 
“Suppose you plan to triple 
your production,” says Hollo- 
way. “Then every man working 
in the small plant is a potential 
teacher for the enlarged work 
force you'll need. The better the 
teachers, the sooner you'll be 
operating profitably in the new 
plant.” 


CONTINUED 


produce —efficiently —anywhere from 40 to 180 two-module houses a year 
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Overall view (left) shows floor 

— 2 a structure being built (far right), 
we a wall being framed up on a 

table (center), and roof sec- 

8 i tions being assembled (left). In 


the background, a one-module 
house is ready for its roof. 


Floor structure (right) is framed 
on the undercarriage and deck- 
ing is being glue-nailed to joists. 


Short walls (right) and parti- 
tions are bullt at a small sub- 
assembly area away from the 
main line. Veneered plywood 
is used for much of the interior 
finish. It is attractive, requires 
no finishing, and is glued to 
studs to make extremely strong 
sheer walls. Result: virtually 
no racking whatsoever during 
over-the-road deliveries. 


Walls and partitions (right) are 
set in place on the floor deck 
at right. Table at left is used 
for making long walls, which 
can reach 60“. 


Completed phase (right) has 
walls in place, and entire wood 
structure aligned with and se- 
cured to the undercarriage. 
Module will now move on to 
stage 3 where partitions will be 
set and rough mechanical work 

will begin. Í 
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Roofing and finishing are done at the fourth and fifth stages 


Popout section (left) is fitted in 
place on a one-module house. 
Later it will be pushed back 
into the main house for the 
trip to the site, then pulled out 
and fastened in place perma- 
nently. 


Roof section (right) is lifted by 
overhead crane, will be car- 
tied to station where walls and 
partitions have been finished. 
The roofs are built on floor 
rather than tables because 
crews find it less tiring to lean 
over with nailing machines 
than to hold them up at table 


height. 


With roof placed (right), a 
module awaits cabinets, fur- 
ther mechanical work, and its 
finish trim. 


Kitchen cabinets (right) and 
appliances are set in place. 
Like most conventional build- 
ers, ESI buys finished parts, 
such as cabinets, rather than 
manufactures them. Thus the 
process is one of assembly 
rather than manufacturing, 
which keeps work crews 
smaller and overhead down. 


Final stage (right) includes fin- 
ish roofing and exterior paint. 
It is done outdoors, along with 
any trimming not completed 
previously, because it would 
not pay to hold up the whole 
line for a few small items. 
Later, when work crews are at 
full strength, all such outdoor 
work will be done at inside 
stations. 


An old pro gets 
the new 
management message: 


“To hell 
with your 
volume — 
it’s the 
bottom line 
that counts” 


Father-and-s 


nd-son team of Orrin Thompson, checking computer printou 
son, conferring with field superintende 


t (above), and Gary Thomp- 
mt (below), heads revitalized homebuilding company. 


Minneapolis builder Orrin Thompson’s 
bottom line this year will be very healthy: 
better than 5% after taxes, a full percent 
above the industry average. What’s more, 
he’s producing that income with only half 
the volume he had a decade ago. 

In the 1950s and early 1960s, volume 
was Thompson’s forte. Building low-priced 
houses (average price: $14,000), he com- 
peted with two other firms for the title of 
biggest-volume builder in town. 

But while volume rose to 1,400 homes a 
year, profits fell to $400 a house. And 
Thompson saw that volume isn’t the only 
key to success. 

By contrast, this year he will deliver only 
a few more houses than last year—650. But 
his after-tax earnings will jump about 30%. 

“And that,” says Thompson, “is the kind 
of growth we're interested in.“ 

As late as four years ago, it looked as if 
Thompson would become another of those 
builders who were ruined by success in the 
post-war housing boom. In 1950, after three 
years as a custom builder, Thompson, his 
brother, and his nephew teamed up to pro- 
duce merchant-built houses. The new com- 
pany hit paydirt the first year: it sold 400 
homes. 

Volume continued to rise until, by 1960, 
it reached 1,400 homes a year. The com- 
pany went into other things, too: an elec- 
trical contracting firm, a lumber yard and 
millwork company, a heavy equipment 
company, a cement company—28 firms in 
all. 

“We had so many corporations,” says 
Thompson, “we hardly knew where we 
were at.” 

What they did know was that they had 
to build more than 600 houses a year just 
to break even. During the late 1950s, there 
seemed to be no chance that volume would 
drop as low as 600. 

But it did. And when it did, problems 
which had been developing unnoticed sud- 
denly became visible—and critical. 

By late 1966, the situation had reached 
the point where the Thompsons saw that 
a major reorganization was necessary. 

“There were some people who never ex- 
pected to hear from me again,” he says. “At 
the most, they thought I’d be a small cus- 
tom builder.” 

But Orrin had two major assets. One was 


the knowledge gained from the problems he 
had been through. The other was his son, 
Gary, then 26 years old, who had spent 
three years learning the business. 

Together, Orrin and Gary built what was 
virtually a new business. 

They started with a small volume, con- 
centrating on maintaining adequate profit 
margins and not hesitating to raise prices 
if the margins appeared to be shrinking. 
Their prices now range from $22,000 to 
more than $30,000, and the average price 
is now twice what it was 10 years ago. And 
disproving an earlier fear that higher prices 
would stop sales, the Thompsons’ volume 
this year will rise to $20 million. 

Determined to avoid the mistakes of 
their former volume-happy organization, 
Thompson and his son set up as guidelines 
a set of operating axioms. To any builder 
with his eye on the bottom line, the axioms 
are well worth considering: 


AXIOM NO. 1: 


“Don’t make growth 
an end in itself” 


The Thompsons are not unconcerned about 
growth. They have increased their single- 
family sales volume; they have land which 
is zoned and suitable for apartments; they 
are contemplating building the low-income 
townhouse market under Section 235; and 
they are test marketing what's for them a 
new location in the Twin Cities Metro- 
politan area. 

But it is careful growth. The Thompsons 
are keeping their organization as small as 
possible, and they’ll concentrate on main- 
taining adequate profit margins. 

The company now has only 12 people on 
its office staff. By comparison, one Eastern 
builder with the same volume has nearly 
100 people in his office. The Eastern builder 
is oriented to growth, while the Thomp- 
sons are prepared for the possibility they 


will one day have to cut back. 

“There have always been peaks and val- 
leys in this business,” says Gary Thomp- 
son, “and we want to be prepared for both.“ 

In the early days, the Thompsons found 
themselves in a position where growth was 
essential to survival. 

By late 1966, the cost of running the 
main office was more than $100,000 a year, 
regardless of the number of houses the 
company delivered. 

The subsidiary companies required large- 
scale housing production to remain profit- 
able. When housing sales slowed, the sub- 
sidiaries became unprofitable. 

The emphasis on growth led the com- 
pany to buy their materials directly from 
manufacturers, 

“Tt was so important to us to exercise our 
prerogative as a big builder,” says Gary 
Thompson, “that we'd almost pay more to 
buy direct.” 

Because of the large-volume purchasing, 
the Thompsons had to maintain warehouse 
space and an expensive materials-handling 
system. 

The emphasis on growth also created 
cash-flow problems. The organization had 
grown rapidly, and somewhere in the fast 
expansion it had lost some of its efficiency. 
Paperwork moved slowly; a time lag de- 
veloped between the completion of a house 
and the closing. The Thompsons did not 
use construction financing - until they 
closed a sale their money was tied up in a 
house—and to fill the gap they used an open 
line of credit. 

“We had a couple of million dollars open 
line,” says Orrin Thompson, “and we were 
always in it up to the hilt.” 


AXIOM NO. 2: 


“Don’t be afraid to raise 
prices whenever necessary.” 


Today, the Thompsons know that price in- 
creases won't kill sales. Increases are an- 
nounced well in advance so that salesmen 
can urge borderline prospects to close be- 
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fore the higher prices go into effect. Then, 
after prices have gone up, there is a tempo- 
rary slowdown, usually lasting about 30 
days. During this period, the prospects who 
take offense at a price change take their 
business elsewhere. So do the marginal 
buyers—those who could qualify for the old 
prices but not the new ones. Meanwhile 
new prospects are turning up, unaware that 
prices were raised a couple of weeks earlier. 

The net effect is a washout: a slight spurt 
in sales as prospects try to buy at the old 
prices, a slight drop in sales after the new 
prices take effect, and an orderly resump- 
tion of the old sales rate after about 30 days. 

If the Thompsons had known this pat- 
tern 10 years ago, their story might have 
been different. 

“Sales were so important, and our com- 
petition was so tough,” Orrin Thompson 
says, “that we were afraid to raise prices. 
Our margins began to drop as costs in- 
creased. At the end, the margins were one- 
fourth of what they had been when we 
started the company—and still we wouldn’t 
raise prices. We were $2,000 or $3,000 be- 
low the rest of the market, and everyone 
around here believed that if we raised our 
prices $500, sales would stop.” 

These margins were a source of annoy- 
ance when sales were increasing. But when 
sales dropped off, they combined with the 
large fixed overhead to put the company in 
the red, 


AXIOM NO. 3: 


“Set up a fast 
cost-reporting system” 


The Thompsons’ system is centered around 
an IBM 360-20 computer, which gives them 
weekly construction reports. 

Like most cost-reporting systems, this 
one depends for its effectiveness on the 
quality of the input and the ability of the 
management using the output. 

The input comes from the field. Every 
worker fills out a daily time card, describ- 
ing the kinds of work he did during the day 
and the houses on which he worked. A su- 
pervisor turns in the cards to the main of- 
fice at the end of the week. By the following 
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Wednesday, the computer has printed a 
report which tells the Thompsons 1) the 
number of hours and the amount of money 
expended on each phase of construction for 
each house, 2) the standards, or norms, 
with which the actual figures should be 
compared, and, 3) the deviation from stand- 
ards, in terms of both hours and dollars. 
The report also shows the wage rate of each 
man and the number of hours he has 
worked on each phase of construction on 
each house. 

But knowing only the number of hours 
over or under the standard is not enough. 
One crew may be spending more hours 
than another crew on cornices—but the 
slow crew may include an apprentice earn- 
ing $2.50 an hour instead of a journey- 
man’s $6.50 an hour. In terms of dollars, 
the slow crew could easily be performing 
better than the fast one. 

“By the time our reports in the old com- 
pany came out,” says Orrin Thompson, 
“the ballgame was over and everybody had 
gone home. Setting up the IBM system was 
the turning point. Gary did that. He gave 
us the cost controls and the quick reporting. 
He gets a report every Wednesday. If one 
item, if one crew is above the norm, he 
knows it.” 


AXIOM NO. 4: 


“Use your cost reports to 
increase productivity” 


The reports give the Thompsons so much 
information that they are able to deter- 
mine such details as which man on a partic- 
ular crew is impairing productivity, or, 
conversely, which craftsmen are the most 
productive. 

The Thompsons use this information in 
much the same way a baseball manager de- 
termines which lineup will give him the 
most potent offense. They shift men 
around, pay more to the more productive 
craftsmen, and get rid of those who don’t 
meet a reasonable standard. 

“We experiment with crew sizes,“ says 
Gary Thompson. “We know the saying that 
the more men in a crew, the more opportu- 
nities there are to waste time. But there’s 
an optimum crew size for each function. 
We can see the differences in productivity. 
We used to run $200 to $300 over budget 


just in our framing. Then we reduced crew 
sizes, shifted some guys around, and got 
back on budget.” 

The reports also tell the Thompsons 
which men are not producing. 

“After you've shifted a man around a 
few times,” explains Gary Thompson, “and 
each crew you've put him on suddenly 
starts going over budget, you know you've 
got a loser.” 

The same method is used to identify good 
men. “And if they're doing a good job,” says 
Gary, “we let them know it.” 

The Thompsons are currently carrying 
about 300 construction workers on their 
payroll, They use subcontractors for every- 
thing but carpentry, cement work, and ex- 
cavating. 


AXIOM NO. 5: 


“Make your subs 
dependent on you” 


“We decided to pay our subs punctually,” 
says Gary, “so that they could absolutely 
depend on it. We get better prices now be- 
cause they know they’re going to get paid as 
soon as the job is done.” 

The Thompsons do not withhold a per- 
centage of a sub’s payment to guarantee 
that callbacks will be made. “Our business 
is all the leverage we need,” Gary says. 

Subs’ performances are put to the same 
tests as the Thompsons’ own crews. Super- 
visors keep track of the subs’ hours. Then, 
when the Thompsons take bids, they know 
what to expect. 

“Tf you tell a sub his bid is $200 high, 
and he knows $200 would put him below 
his cost, he realizes you don’t know what 
you're talking about,” says Orrin Thomp- 
son. “But if you can tell a guy his bid is $48 
high, it shows you do know what you're 
talking about.” 

A sub once complained that he had lost 
money on a contract with the Thompsons. 
“That bothered me,” says Orrin, “so I fig- 
ured his costs while he sat in my office. He 
watched me figure, and his eyes got bigger 
and bigger, and finally he started to laugh, 


because my figures were right on the but- 
ton, It turned out simply that he made less 
than he had expected to make.” 

Under the new regime, the Thompsons’ 
relationships with subs have improved. In 
the old days the company withheld a sub’s 
payment if a house did not pass final FHA 
inspection. Now subs are paid on the fif- 
teenth of every month, regardless. 


AXIOM NO, 6: 


“Plan your cash flow and 
your profits” 


The planning begins with sales estimates 
and a budget. Each of the Thompsons’ nine 
salesmen makes an annual estimate of the 
sales he will close. The sales manager, Vern 
Suter, then uses the individual projections 
and his own knowledge of the Minneapolis 
market to give the Thompsons an over- 
all sales estimate. 

Suter’s estimate is made in units and is 
broken down by months and by each of the 
three locations in which the Thompsons 
are building. The projection is translated 
into a line on a graph; another line will 
trace actual sales for each month. 

With the sales estimate and the annual 
budget, which controller Bob Bjorklund 
says shows “every dollar we’re going to 
spend,” a cash flow is projected, by months, 
12 months ahead, Each quarter the pro- 
jected cash flow is checked against the 
actual. 

Anticipating cash flow enables Bjorklund 
to make maximum use of the available 
funds. “We invest money for a few days,” 
he says, “as we build up to the fifteenth of 
the month—the subs’ pay day.” 

Finally, armed with the sales estimate, 
budget, and cash flow, Bjorklund can pre- 
pare a pro forma income statement at the 
beginning of the year, thus giving the com- 
pany a realistic profit objective. 

Before the end of each month, the 
Thompsons receive a financial statement 
covering the previous month. Every six 
months an audit is performed by an ac- 
counting firm. If the Thompsons ever again 
have financial problems, they’ll be the first 
to know about them. 


It wasn’t always that way. Before they re- 
organized, the Thompsons relied mainly 
on intuition to determine how well they 
were doing financially. 

“If our fiscal year ended in December,” 
says Orrin Thompson, “we wouldn’t know 
how we had done until March, Oh, we al- 
ways had an idea of how we were doing— 
but the P&L always turned out to be a 
little worse than we expected.“ 

The Thompsons often were unrealistic 
in their forecasts and estimates. 

“We once estimated the cost of a manu- 
factured lot at $2,400,” says Thompson. 
“Then, when all the cost figures were in, 
it was obvious that we were not going to 
have a sufficient profit margin on our 
houses. What did we do? We arbitrarily cut 
the estimate for the lot to $2,000. 

Now, says Thompson, estimates are real- 
istic. “Particularly on land development 
costs, we really look for potential prob- 
lems.” 

Land development costs are one of only 
two variables confronting the Thompsons. 
The other is the cost of their own crews. 
Everything else is fixed. Materials prices 
are negotiated a year in advance. Subs’ 
prices are, of course, contracted. 

Money is also purchased well in advance. 
Because the Thompsons use FHA and vA 
financing only, the cost of their money is 
based on the prices established by the FNMA 
auctions. Last year, for example, they pur- 
chased a $10 million commitment at a cost 
based on the price of a FNMA 12-month 
commitment. 


AXIOM NO. 7: 


“Never stop researching 
your market” 


Because they lacked research, the Thomp- 
sons were not prepared for the transition 
from the seller's market of the 1950s to the 
buyer’s market of the 1960s. Now they have 
their market surveyed annually to deter- 
mine what prospective buyers want—and 


how much they know about housing and 
home ownership. At the same time, they 
have a continuous re-training program for 
their salesmen. 

Here is a rough profile of their average 
prospect: he’s between 30 and 35 years of 
age, earns between $10,000 and $20,000 a 
year, is a member of his company’s second- 
line management, and is purchasing his 
first home. Soon, the 360-20 computer will 
be used to give the Thompsons a more de- 
tailed description of buyers. 

A recent survey indicated that although 
most apartment dwellers intend to buy a 
house as soon as they can afford one, they 
have no idea of how little money they need 
to purchase a house. 

“We should be advertising terms,” Orrin 
Thompson says. “We were just amazed at 
the number of people who don’t know 
anything about the terms available through 
FHA and va. We'd be performing a service 
if we pointed out that a family needs a 
down payment of less than $2,000 to buy a 
house—and, of course, if the buyer qualifies 
for a VA mortgage, he needs no down pay- 
ment.” 

The provisions of the Truth in Lending 
Act—which state that if some financing 
terms are mentioned in an advertisement, 
all of the terms must be described—have 
made it impractical for the Thompsons to 
talk about financing in their advertising. 

“By the time we finished describing all 
of the terms of an FHA mortgage,” says 
Orrin, “we would have bought half the 
space in the newspaper.” 

Explaining mortgage terms is, of course, 
an important part of every salesman’s ini- 
tial discussion with prospects, And it is just 
one step in a standardized selling proce- 
dure which the Thompsons require all of 
their salesmen to use. The procedure is dra- 
matically different from the way Thomp- 
son salesmen in the old regime attempted 
to sell homes and it’s effective enough to 
give the Thompson’s salesmen minimum 
annual incomes of $20,000. In fact, if a 
salesman does not earn at least $20,000 a 
year on commission, he is not paying his 
way. 

The Thompsons’ new methods for hiring, 
training, and motivating salesmen are sig- 
nificant enough to warrant a story all their 
own. TO NEXT PAGE 
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NEW MANAGEMENT MESSAGE CONTINUED 


“For a healthy bottom line, 


you need salesmen 


who can sell your way” 


“In our good early years,” says Orrin 
Thompson, “all a salesman had to do to get 
an order was to ask, ‘Who’s next?’ They 
were order-takers, and that's all we needed 
in those days. But when the market 
changed and it took a really good salesman 
to get an order, we were in trouble.” 

Comments sales manager Suter, who was 
a salesman under the old regime: “The 
morale of the sales staff was never good. 
The attitude of management seemed to be 
that if sales were going well, it was because 
we had a good product; but if sales fell off, 
it was because we were lousy salesmen.” 

When the Thompsons reorganized, they 
made Suter sales manager. In short order, 
Suter replaced every salesman on the staff. 

“We had to do it,” he says. “Some of 
those men may have been good salesmen 
at one time, but the post-war housing boom 
ruined them. They hadn’t used their selling 
ability for so long that they didn’t have it 
when they finally needed it.” 


SALES AXIOM NO, 1: 


“Hire salesmen who 
can sell your way” 


Suter takes pains to find the kind of man 
who will accept training. For that reason, 
he prefers to hire salesmen (at Orrin 
Thompson Homes, they’re called home 
consultants) who have no experience what- 
soever in real estate. 

“A real estate salesman,” says Suter, 
“would probably go through our training 
and then say to himself that he’ll do it the 
way he’s been doing it for years.” 

Suter does look for sales experience, and 
he wants someone who is currently em- 
ployed. “If a man was fired,” he says, “that 
indicates a possible problem. If he quit, that 
indicates bad judgment—he left one job be- 
fore he found another one.” 

To find salesmen, Suter uses recruiting 
agencies and referrals, He avoids newspaper 
advertising: “Someone who has a good job 
is not likely to read the help-wanted ads.” 

Suter takes a prospective salesman 
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through four interviews. On the first, he 
describes the negative aspects of the job: 
the hours—noon to 9 p.m.; no weekends off; 
vacations in November and December only. 

“We lose a lot of candidates right there,” 
Suter says, “although we also tell them that 
the potential of the job is an income of 
$20,000 to $30,000 a year.” 

If a prospect retains his interest after the 
first interview, Suter conducts a second one 
over lunch. 

“I want a more relaxed atmosphere,” he 
says, “so the man will talk about himself.“ 

The third interview is conducted before 
a board of review—two officers of the com- 
pany. Suter is not concerned with the opin- 
ion of the two officers; in fact if he can’t 
find an officer, he’ll recruit anyone avail- 
able to pose as one. His objective is to de- 
termine how the would-be salesman con- 
ducts himself under pressure. 

Finally, at the fourth interview, approxi- 
mately three weeks after the process began, 
Suter tells the prospect the job is his and 
tries to convince him to take it. 

During the next four weeks, the sales- 
man is given an education about the prod- 
uct he'll be selling, and he’s told—word for 
word—how he'll sell it. 


SALES AXIOM NO. 2: 


“Train your salesmen to 
talk to every prospect” 


Forced exposure to a salesman means more 
than trapping the prospect in the model 
home area; it means getting him to talk 
about the homes he toured. 

“Most prospects have a chip on their 
shoulder,” says Suter, “because they know 
they’ve been corralled. They know they’re 
going to be exposed to a salesman, and 
they're afraid—they’re afraid they're going 
to buy.” 

With that kind of buyer attitude, the 
salesman who asks, “Can I help you?” will 
usually be told, “No, thank you, I’m just 
looking.” 

Suter therefore instructs his salesmen to 
ask a structured question, one which can- 
not be answered yes or no. Example: “How 
did you like the models?” 

If a prospect answers that he didn’t like 
them, the salesman can come back with a 
question asking for specific objections. At 
that point, he’s begun to sell. 


After the initial exchange, the salesman 
is required to get the prospect into an of- 
fice: “If you'll just follow me, I'll give you 
some literature to take home.” 

Explains Suter: “It’s a command, and the 
prospect will usually follow the salesman, 
because no one likes to hurt someone's 
feelings.” 

After giving the command, the salesman 
turns and leads the prospect to the office. 
It’s the only time a salesman should turn 
his back on a prospect,” Suter says. “A good 
salesman has control of his prospect at all 
times, and he can’t exercise control with his 
back to the prospect.” 

Once in the office, the salesman turns 
around, extends his hand and says, “By the 
way, my name is John jones.“ 

Most prospects, Suter says, will shake the 
salesman’s hand and introduce themselves, 
although occasionally “you'll get the guy 
who leaves you with your hand waving in 
the air.“ 

After the introductions are exchanged, 
the salesman gives the prospect a brochure 
and then begins to qualify him. 


SALES AXIOM NO. 3: 


“Teach salesmen the 
right and the wrong — 
way to qualify prospects“ 


“When I first began selling,“ Suter says, I 
asked a prospect how much he earned. He 
told me it was none of my damned busi- 
ness, got up, and walked out. To make it 
worse, he came back the next week and 
bought a house from another salesman.” 
Because of that experience, Suter has his 
salesmen lead into the qualifying questions. 
A salesman will begin the process by asking 
the prospect if he is familiar with the dif- 
ferent kinds of financing. A negative reply 
is followed by an explanation that the pros- 
pect should know the basic terms of the 
financing available to him, regardless of 
where he buys a house. The salesman of- 
fers to spend five or 10 minutes talking 
about financing, and if the prospect will 
answer a few questions, the salesman will 


be able to tell him what price house he 
qualifies for. 

By that time, the prospect is usually will- 
ing to give all the information needed to 
qualify him. 

“When the salesman has the qualifying 
information,” says Suter, “he either has to 
stand up and thank the prospect for coming 
in, because he doesn’t qualify for anything, 
or he can begin to sell him a house. If he’s 
lucky, he’ll be able to sell the house in 
which the prospect indicated interest. 
Otherwise, he'll probably have to sell down 
to a less expensive house.” 

Thompson salesmen never tell a prospect 
he doesn’t qualify as a buyer. They usually 
say, “Now you have the information you 
need to look for a house, Here’s my card. If 
I can ever be of help, please call me.” 

Suter points out that the prospect was 
invited into the office for the expressed pur- 
pose of giving him literature. If he doesn’t 
qualify, that’s all he gets. 

A salesman is permitted to adapt the 
standardized sales presentation to his own 
personality, but no basic changes are al- 
lowed. All the steps must be followed. 

Suter insists that every person who walks 
through the models be given the presenta- 
tion; that is, everyone is treated as a pros- 
pect until he is disqualified. 

“The worst mistake a salesman can make 
is to prejudge a prospect,” Suter says. As an 
example, he cites the case of a hippie who 
walked through the models with his girl. 
“He was bearded and was wearing dirty old 
clothes,” Suter says. “Fortunately, my sales- 
man treated him like any other buyer. He 
turned out to be a college professor. The 
girl was his wife. They bought a house and 
paid cash.” 

Following the prepared presentation 
would ideally result in a closing at the first 
visit. 


SALES AXIOM NO. 4: 


“Teach your salesmen to 
start closing immediately” 


Suter says that “closing doesn’t always 
mean getting the order—you might use a 
closing technique to get a prospect closer 
to a contract.” 


There is a variety of closing techniques. 
Suter likes his salesmen to use the “assumed 
close.” The salesman refers to the house as 
“your house,” the lot as “your lot,” all the 
while taking it for granted that the prospect 
has decided to buy. 

The assumption continues until the pros- 
pect speaks up. “If he doesn’t object to the 
assumption,” Suter says, ‘the salesman just 
starts filling out the contract. If the pros- 
pect doesn’t stop him, the salesman marks 
an x on the bottom line, turns it around, 
and says, ‘If you'll sign here, we can get 
started on your color selection.’ 

Often, a prospect will stop the salesman 
long before a signature is requested. The 
salesman’s response: ‘I just assumed you 
wanted to buy. Is there something you 
don’t like?” The prospect then has to come 
up with an objection, which the salesmen 
can use as a point of departure for another 
sales talk. 

“More sales are made to a guy who has 
objections,” Suter contends, “than to the 
guy who likes everything about every- 
thing.” 

If a prospect continues to equivocate, be- 
cause, in the salesman’s opinion, he’s afraid 
to take the big step, Suter suggests what is 
known as the “Ben Franklin close.” 

The salesman says he wants to tell the 
prospect an old story, one which can be 
found in Poor Richard’s Almanac. The 
story is about a method Ben Franklin de- 
vised to help him make decisions. Franklin 
would draw a line down the middle of a 
piece of paper. At the top of the paper he 
would mark to the left of the line the word, 
“yes,” and to the right of the line, the 
word, “no.” Under “yes,” he would list all 
the reasons for doing something. Under 
“no,” he would list all the reasons for not 
doing it. 

The salesman suggests that the prospect 
use Franklin’s method. The columns are 
drawn, and the salesman helps the prospect 
come up with 20 or 30 reasons why he 
should buy. Then he lets the prospect think 
of the reasons for not buying. 

“Tve never seen a prospect get more than 
three “no” answers,” Suter says. 

When a salesman finds himself in a 
slump, Suter contends, it’s invariably be- 


cause he’s begun to eliminate some of the 
steps in the presentation. “They begin to 
take shortcuts,” he says, “and they begin to 
lose sales,” 


SALES AXIOM NO. 5: 


“Keep your salesmen informed 
and motivated” 


The best motivation for a salesman is a 
high income. To remain a salesman for 
Orrin Thompson Homes, a man’s income 
must be more than $20,000 a year. And 
Thompson’s top salesmen earn more than 
$30,000 a year. 

“If he’s not selling enough houses to 
earn $20,000,” says Suter, “he’s costing us 
money, He’s talking to prospects who could 
be sold houses if he were a little better.” 

Suter has experimented with sales incen- 
tive contests, but he claims that nothing is 
as effective as letting a salesman know 
where he stands in relation to the other 
men on the sales force. Every week, a mem- 
orandum is sent to each salesman, show- 
ing how his performance compares to the 
others’. The low man on the list receives 
a copy of the memo at home with his name 
circled. 

That's enough,” Suter says, “He gets 
the message.” 

If the man’s performance doesn’t im- 
prove, Suter calls him in for a conference. 

“Most of the time, we're able to figure 
out his problem,” Suter says, “and get him 
back on the track.” 

In an effort to keep salesmen on the 
track, the Thompsons periodically bring in 
sales consultants or motivation experts for 
a seminar. Or they will send a salesman 
to a seminar, 

Thompson's salesmen are required to 
shop the competition and use the informa- 
tion they obtain in selling their own houses. 

Suter remembers discovering that one of 
his competitors was not installing cold-air 
returns in every room, Thereafter, when- 
ever he showed a house to a prospect, he 
pointed out that the Thompsons put a 
return in every room, adding that, of course, 
every good builder followed that practice. 

“I knew,” Suter says, “that when he 
didn’t find the cold-air returns in our com- 
petitor's house, our competitor would be 
in trouble.” 
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land 1 ce higher densities. And at the same time, prospective 


tenants will become more and more insistent on better environment 

within those higher densities. It takes exceptional design to satisfy both 

these requirements in one garden apartment project, and that's just what 
you'll see on the next eight pages. All four projects shown were award-winners 
in the 1970 Homes for Better Living Program, sponsored by The American 


Institute of Architects in cooperation with HOUSE & HOME and American Home. 


for more pictures and plans of this project, turn the page 


TREND-SETTING APARTMENTS CONTINUED 


A high-density project that manages to feel uncrowded 


Underground parking (below) 
helps relieve congestion of cars 
in high-density project. Plant- 
ing atop concrete garage roof 
helps it become part of land- 
scape. 


“It’s not how dense you make it—but how 
you make it dense,” says Gerson Bakar of 
Gerson Bakar & Associates. And in devel- 
oping this, their latest project, in Palo Alto, 
California, the company used three key 
ideas to retain openness despite a density of 
35 umits per acre: 

1. All trees in the well-wooded site were 
retained, and the buildings woven through 
them. This breaks up the project into 
smaller, partly screened segments. 

2. Parking, always a land-eater in gar- 
den apartments, is partly under buildings 
(photo below), making what might be called 
on-grade underground parking. 

3. Buildings were designed in multi-cross 
shapes (site plan, right), This creates small- 
scale courts and between-building areas, 
and avoids the slab-like look of mid- and 
high-rise structures. 

Rents range from $185 to $370, and most 
tenants are in the 45- to 48-year-old group. 

Honorable Mention, Architect: Wurster, 
Bernardi & Emmons, Builder: Williams & 
Burroughs. 


PHOTOS: JEREMIAH O, BRAGSTAD 
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Typical apartments (plans, 
right) range from one-bedroom 
efficiencies (far right) to two- 
bedroom apartments. Rents 
vary from $185 to $370, or 
about 30 cents per square foot. 


Recreational facilities (below), 
include two shuffleboard and 
three tennis courts, main pool 
and four smaller pools. Spa, 
partially shown at right is 
really a community center. 


—— Site plan (above) shows units 


grouped around paved courts 
and central green. Parking lots, 
some partially covered, are 
around perimeter of site. 


Central green (photo, right) 
with swimming pool is linked 
to interior units by walkways. 


Community building (below), 
located at one of four en- 
trances to project. It includes 
recreation and entertaining 
space, lounge, office, kitchen. 


— — —— n * — — - — 
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A small project that’s big on outdoor-living appeal 


Once the parking areas and building cover- 
age (there are 114 units) have been taken 
out of this 5%/2-acre site there isn’t a lot of 
open space left; yet outdoor living is one 
of the main reasons the project rented out 
in six months—as fast as it was built—at 
from $175 to $250. 

The key is the allocation of green space. 
There is a central open area (photo above}, 
but the bulk of the open space has gone 
into smaller courts and strips that serve 
individual clusters of buildings (see the fol- 
lowing two pages) and, with the help of 
balconies and fenced patios, offer a variety 
of intimate outdoor living areas. 

Merit Award. Architect: Fisher-Friedman 
Associates. Builder: The Irvine Co. Loca- 
tion: Newport Beach, Calif. 
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Brick-paved courtyards and en 
closed patios (photo above 
provide intimate outdoor liv 
ing for apartment tenants. 


Plans show typical two- and 
three-bedroom units (right), 
with patios or balconies off liv- 
ing ms. At left are plans of 
ne- bedroom garden apart 
ment and two-bedroom town 


house. All units have private 
entrances. Typical building sec 
tion is shown below 


Community building (plan 
tight) has deck opening onto 
pool area, barbecue pit and 
whirlpool bath in rear. Build- 
ing contains office, low 

laundry, card room up 

and stora; arcas. Lounge in 
photo below has three-dimen- 
sional plans of typical renta 
units (lower right corner) for 
benefit of prospective tenants 


Strong design adds interest to a flat site 


Plans and details of this Dallas project were 


shown in the June issue of House a HOME 
on p. 80. There are 52 units, renting from 
$160 to , on the acre site 
Honorable Mention. Architect: Cray- 
croft-Lacy & Partners; Builder: R.S.F. De- 


velopment Corp. 
PHOTOS; WALTER DE LIMA MEYERS 
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Student housing that avoids the regimented look 


Basic design (left) of buildings 


is colonial, but it gets a con- 


temporary feeling from 
and projections. 


jogs 


Built at a cost of $13,500 per unit, these 
apartments for married students at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont are a far cry from the 
drab, barracks-look found in much of to- 
day’s student housing. The units are 
grouped around a village green reminiscent 
of early Vermont towns (site plan, below). 
Rentals range from $115 to $130 per unit. 
There are 89 apartments and townhouses on 
the project’s 6 acres, 

Honorable Mention. Architect: Julian 
Goodrich Architects, Inc. Builder: John 
Goodrich Construction Co, 
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Floor plans (above) show typi- 
cal townhouses (right) and 
apartments (left). One- and 
two-bedroom apartments pre- 
dominate. Site plan (left) shows 
11 buildings and a community 
center on 6.4 acres. 
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We 
can 


wipe 
out 
this 
mess... 


but only 


with the kind i 

i m4 a 
of national 8 A ‘at 
commitment ee, 


we now make. . 
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...to this . and to this 


It's a question of priorities. Vietnam gets top billing; so does the space race. If we 
could bring the same sort of national concern to bear on our urban housing problem, we could 
solve it in a remarkably short time. So concluded an urban-housing Round Table sponsored by } 
the Urban Coalition, moderated by HOUSE & HOME Editor Richard O'Neill, and attended by 36 
government, housing, and civil rights leaders. Free-wheeling discussion at the two-day 
meeting in New York covered every phase of the problem. For its highlights, turn the page. 
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What's holding us back 


No one factor is keeping us fron 


1 moving at the speed 


necessary just to keep up. There are at least a 


dozen major roadblocks to proc 
income housing in quantities e 


Joseph Allen: Time is running out 
on the problem of producing low- 
cost housing. We are falling be- 
hind fast. 


Herbert Franklin: Federal legisla- 
tion asks the private sector to play 
a major role, but present programs 
cannot elicit enough interest. 


Richard O'Neill: Our cities have 
vacancy rates of zero, and not 
much is happening in low-income 
housing, What are the problems of 
producing low- and moderate-in- 
come housing within the existing 
system? 


Richard Ravitch: The chief prob- 
lem is shortage of federal subsidy 
funds. Funding has to be substan- 
tially increased if we are going to 
substantially increase the housing 
supply. 


Bernard Loshbough: The need for 
housing is tremendous, but effec- 
tive demand is not. To get effec- 
tive demand, we'll have to have 
massive subsidies. Until that is 
realized by all the people, includ- 
ing Congress and the Administra- 
tion, we might as well forget the 
whole business of supplying hous- 
ing for those who need it most. 


Elmer Hosking: Money is the 
name of the game, and it has to 
come from the government. 


Philip Brownstein: Even more crit- 
ical is the lack of long-term fi- 
nancing. The 235s are not eligible 
for Ginny May's $650 million, 
only 236 and rent supplement for 
non-profit and co-op sponsors. 
The National Corporation for 


lucing low- and moderate- 
nough to get ahead. 


BROWNSTEIN 


Housing Partnerships will have to 
play an active role in financing 
236s. The only market today for 
FHA or VA mortgages is Fanny 
May. Many builders have let their 
subsidy money go back because 
they just could not come out 
whole. 


John Heimann: Control of infla- 
tion invariably hits housing first. 
Housing costs have risen because 
demand has been greater than sup- 
ply, and continuous cutbacks in 
housing funds have actually 
speeded up inflation. 


Albert A. Walsh: Congress limits 
the costs of publicly assisted hous- 
ing, but if limits are not raised, we 
won't build any more. In East 
New York's Model Cities area, the 
city had to contribute $6,000 a 
unit to bring a project within 
HAA’s cost. We have requests pend- 
ing for city contributions at $7,000 
and $9,000 a unit, and costs keep 
going up. In the last 11 months 
we put eight projects out to bid, 
and seven came in over the limits. 


Morton Isler: Every large author- 
ity in the country is in some fi- 
nancial trouble. There is not 
enough subsidy to maintain and 


operate many of our d3s. If we 
build more housing under the 
same structure, we are headed for 
disaster. 


ALTMAN 


Norman Altman: The mortgagor 
won't put his money into low- and 
moderate-income housing when 
he can get a bigger yield than 6%. 


Franklin: Government's attitude 
toward profit has created programs 
that are just not profitable for the 
private entrepreneur. 


Leonard Treister: Government's 
goal is to limit profits. Checks and 
counterchecks against fair profits 
have taken all the incentive out. 


Ravitch: Laws are frequently un- 
responsive to the needs of those 
who must take them and turn 
them into bricks and mortar. 


DeGRAZIA 


Victor DeGrazia: Bureaucratic 
thinking is the greatest single im- 
pediment to low-income housing. 
All power to the people if we want 
housing for low-income groups. 


Altman: The hard arithmetic in 
221d3 or 236 is that it is limited to 
certain incomes. Take the total 
rent, then figure operating costs, 
and there is only a residue of 
money left to support the mort- 
gage. In many cities it is just not 
enough for operating and taxes, 
which can run more than 35% of 
gross income. How can you run a 
project that way? 


Charles Allen: A big problem is 
FHA support for large developers 
brought into the local community. 
Also, FHA is reluctant to accept 
new systems, new processes, even 
in Breakthrough. 


Arnold Kronstadt: Then there's 
the difference in FHA offices. They 
are not only in different parts of 
the country, but they seem to be 
in different countries. Some oper- 
ate like they did fifteen years ago 
on costs and building what the 
market needs, 


Justin Herman: We have so many 
restraints, we cannot even work 
within the funds available. 


Kronstadt: It costs a tremendous 
amount more for housing built 
under a federal program like 221d3 
or 236 because of requirements for 
FHA inspection, architectural in- 
spection, bonds, legal fees (higher 
on a federal program), and delays 
and possibilities for redoing things. 
All this adds up to $3,000 on a 
$14,000 unit. 


Channing Phillips: Private indus- 
try is scared out of low-income 
housing because of problems asso- 
ciated with managing such pro- 
jects. Low- and moderate-income 
housing has more problems than 
luxury housing. Three or four 
years after these projects are built 
they will be in the same kind of 
trouble public housing is in now. 


Kronstadt: There is no land zoned 
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for the housing we need at the 
densities required. We did a 468- 
unit high-rise in Prince George 
County with only 22 one-bedroom 
units and the rest two and three 
bedroom units. The county com- 
mission immediately changed the 
ordinances to prevent high bed- 
room counts. Now you would 
need twice as much land. 


CAMPBELL 


Carlos Campbell: The country 
condones institutionalized racism. 
In Metropolitan New York, 99% 
of the undeveloped land zoned for 
residential use is restricted to sin- 
gle-family units, and most lot 
sizes have half-acre minimums. 
Throughout the U.S. the same pat- 
tern exists: the central city is be- 
coming more and more black, and 
suburbs are growing without pro- 
viding low- and moderate-income 


housing. White America has had 
negative attitudes against Black 
America, reflected in racist zon- 
ing. Planning boards are not 
changing rapidly enough, and zon- 
ing commissions not at all, so the 
racist policies continue. 


Treister: This comment about 
racism is most important. As de- 
velopers, we find in every commu- 
nity a desire not to have public 
housing, not to have low-income 
people or black people in white 
neighborhoods. 


DeGROVE 


John Degrove: Every little two-bit 
community in the country can 
resist public housing and typically 
does. 


Altman: How do you persuade 
people at the local level? 


How to muster the clout 


Housing must win a national commitment, on the scale of 
that devoted to the space race this past decade, in order 

to develop enough political wallop to produce an over-all 
housing program to replace today’s fragmented system. 


James Felt: If we get a strong 
national commitment, we will 
find a way to remove the individ- 
ual roadblocks we have been talk- 
ing about. Now, as we remove a 
roadblock, two more appear. 


Campbell: The frightening thing 
is that we have failed the poor 
people of this country, What we 
say we want—26 million new and 
rebuilt units by 1978—suggests 


much wider involvement, but we 
do not have a real system. It is 
a hodge-podge, fragmented effort 
with many programs working at 
cross purposes. 


Loshbough: Our housing has got 
to move up the priority list, at 
least even with the space race. 


RAVITCH 


Ravitch: There is no industry, 
really, just a loose confederation 
of people. Cumulatively, we have 
no effect or wallop like the road- 
building and securities industries. 
People are not making any money 
out of housing programs, so there 
is no push to spend money for lob- 
bying and good lawyering. Laws 
will never be responsive until a 
constituency of people makes 
them so. We don’t have an ade- 
quate constituency to create the 
necessary kinds of pressure on 
Congress. 


Walsh: Only major corporations 
could mount the kind of attack 
needed. They could form a na- 
tional lobby. 


Phillips: The people most likely 
to build a lobby are the ones be- 
ing victimized by the present sys- 
tem, poor people pulling rent 
strikes and talking about taking 
over buildings. We could aid and 
abet that effort by introducing 
subsidy of the family rather than 
subsidy of the unit. Give every 
American his right—open housing. 
Make it a national housing crisis. 


* 
PHILLIPS 


Once it becomes everybody’s prob- 
lem, we will build the will. 


Charles Tucker: Perhaps a few 
more are necessary. 


George Brady: We must look at 
housing as a total picture in terms 
of health, education, race, and 
manpower. 


Heimann: Why not tie housing to 
air and water pollution? Then if 
you are Suburbia A or B or C, you 
don’t get a nickel in federal water 
or sewer money unless you have a 
metropolitan housing plan with 
sites for low and middle income 
housing. 


SEMER 


Milton Semer: Paul Douglass used 
to say the middle class has to get 


Harambee’s Charles 
Tucker says: 


I represent a group in Pontiac, 
Mich., called Harambee, an Afri- 
can word meaning “Jet us work to- 
gether.” Harambee was startedafter 


our 1967 riots by a group who 
wanted to do something about the 
housing problem themselves, as a 
black community effort. Harambee 
has a black, minority, Spanish- 
speaking, very large board of sixty 
people. This is in a community of 
85,000 with a minority population 
of between 22,000, the census fig- 
ure, and 26,000, our figure. Pontiac, 
approximately 20 miles from De- 
troit, is a real provincial town but 
has the same problems most of 
you have: affluent whites moving 
out to surrounding areas. 

We hired a black consulting 
firm from Detroit to do a study of 
the whole area, housing, employ- 
ment, education, the whole thing. 
Then we hired black planners, 


black architects, black sociologists, 
etc, And we got the black real es- 
tate firms to participate, to keep 
the economics in the community 
and give them a chance to learn 
things in areas where they would 
not ordinarily be involved. 

We had some assistance from 
the white business community, 
however. When we began to buy 
land in the black areas of Pontiac, 
funds were provided through ne- 
gotiated self-determinative con- 
tracts between a group of black 
laymen and General Motors Corp. 
We now have available $1.1 mil- 
lion and have five large sites. 

Unfortunately, we do not have 
a black contractor, but we have 
put together a company of which 


20% will be owned by the black 
community, The remainder will 
be owned by the white company 
that now builds for us and by key 
skilled people like engineers. 

If there were a central agency 
where expertise in federal housing 
projects could be found, you could 
do this in Detroit, Mississippi, 
Pennsylvania, anywhere. A na- 
tional organization could provide 
seed money for land ba gand 
share financial and_s@etal profits. 
If this country hada nonprofit or- 
ganization with 3% of the oro 
and mew budgets the job would 
get done. The important part is for 
black and white people to work 
together to make portions of the 
city positive places to live. 
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a full meal before the lower class 
gets a crumb. 


Ravitch: When there was a middle 
income crisis after the war, we 
got housing legislation. But when 
the middle class began to be well 
housed, they lost interest. 


Richard Granat: What other kinds 
of groups do you have to put to- 
gether to get the allocation of re- 
sources needed? The existing lob- 
bies are not broad enough. 


Roblee Martin: We must attract 
the publicly-held, non-shelter in- 
dustries. 


Clarance Funnye: If we could tie 
together the corporations, HUD, 
the National Housing Partnership, 
the NAAcr, the Urban League, 
and the Urban Coalition—all un- 
der one roof—and have a confer- 
ence saying housing is America’s 
No. 1 internal priority, we'd have 
an effective lobby. 


H. Douglas Barclay: There is not 
the appeal in the housing crisis 


" BARCLAY 


there is in going to the moon or 
in the sst. I come from a rural 
area, My constituents generally do 
not understand the urban housing 
problem. Many Congressmen are 
from rural areas and do not under- 
stand the problem. If you cannot 
influence the legislature, you are 
not going to get things done. The 
Urban Coalition should get news- 
paper men together not just from 
the city, but from around the 
state, and get the word out accu- 
rately. And major corporations 
should try to get the word out to 
smaller upstate corporations. 


Seymour Baskin: It is difficult to 
propose a commitment without 
proposing a feasible plan. 


How to involve corporate muscle 


Big publicly-held corporations have built-in resources for 
effective lobbying, but they are not non-profit organizations. 
So we must attract them by creating a fine balance between 
economic and social profits—a little bit for everybody. 


MARTIN 


Martin: We need the financial re- 
sources and clout that go with 
large publicly-held concerns. So if 
we want the support of major in- 
dustries who are answerable to 
stockholders, we can’t make profit 
a dirty word. 


Treister: Profit is the only way to 
produce good housing. A reason- 
able profit can be made in low- 
and middle-income housing just 
as it is in office space, condomin- 
iums, and high priced housing. 
If we build in fair profits, we can 
build the housing. 


Heimann: There are different 
kinds of profits—economic and so- 
cial. Those oriented toward eco- 
nomic profit can’t satisfy them- 
selves with social profit, or vice 
versa. 


Baskin: The return has to be in 
both economic and social benefits. 


We need a system that has a little 
bit in it for everybody. 


Ravitch: The housing process is 
a series of risks and functions: 1) 
the entrepreneurial risk, 2) the 
role of the contractor, 3) the ulti- 
mate ownership and management 
of the property. We have to com- 
pensate the risk takers. 


Ravitch: The risk is not just yield 
on investment, but risk assumed. 
The contractor undertakes a risk, 
and part of the compensation he 
receives is for assuming the risk. 
If you want people without fi- 
nancial wherewithal to partici- 
pate, you have to reallocate risk. 


Treister: Major industry is in all 
types of housing. In Pittsburgh, 
Alcoa has Housing Corporation of 
America doing public housing and 
Alcoa Properties doing FHA; West- 
inghouse is active in all forms of 
federal subsidy; U.S. Steel is about 
to get involved. Breakthrough 
stimulated a lot of major compa- 
nies to buy Turnkey developers 
and builders. 


Ravitch: Clearly it will be large 
corporations involved because of 
1) the inevitable trend to indus- 
trialized building, 2) capital re- 
quirements, 3) attendant risks, and 
4) limited profits. Profits will have 
to be those generated from econ- 
omies of scale. It will have to be 
attractive but not enough to make 
millionaires on every apartment 


TREISTER 


Treister: Besides the paramount 
profit motive there are three other 
possible motives. First, industry 
is concerned and realizes that if 


it does not participate, there will 
be ramifications beyond just build- 
ing houses or making profits. Sec- 
ond, there is an advantage in prod- 
uct development and spin-off ma- 
terials used in housing. Third, 
they are concerned with public 
image. They will hire better archi- 
tects and planners and spend more 
money on total environment that 
a small builder could afford. Once 
we deal with large companies, the 
rules change. The need for seed 
money disappears because a large 
company can hire architects, they 
have house counsel and account- 
ing expertise, and all the other 
built-in resources. But they do 
need “statutory specialists.” That 
is where the Urban Coalition, the 
Urban League, Naacp, and all the 
other organizations trying to en- 
courage low- and middle-income 
housing could play a significant 
part. If they took the initiative and 
went to large companies, they 
would find a receptive ear. 


Sucsy: We don't have the right 
mechanism for private participa- 
tion yet. Corporations come near, 
but they need more profit than 
they can get out of a federal pro- 
gram. The right mechanism is a 
separate subsidiary specifically for 
profit on a limited basis, such as 
we have at American Standard 
(see box). 


Loshbough: The development 
fund concept we developed in 
Pittsburgh (see box) works and has 
a lot of leverage. It gets industry 
people involved and lets them see 
how complex housing solutions 
are. You need lobbyists of great 
strength for housing, and you can 
elicit some by involvement in de- 
velopment funds: they don’t get 
hurt financially or in their rela- 
tions with the public because the 
fund staff buffers them. 


Carter Burgess: The National 
Housing Partnership may provide 
a vehicle for interest, investment, 
and follow-through from corpora- 
tions and banking institutions and 


Action-Housing’s 
Be d Loshbough says: 


A ing was set up in 1957 
to provide housing for middle- in- 
come people. At that time there 
was no financial assistance, FHA- 
wise, for middle-income families, 
so our job was to get the private 
sector involved. 

The Cleveland Development 
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Foundation had a scheme for in- 
volving corporations in lending 
money for middle-income hous- 
ing under 221. They were using a 
group of sats. Like all innovators, 
they made some mistakes. So we 
had the benefit of their full coun- 
sel and books to look at. We 
picked everybody's brains, every- 
body who would listen. We de- 
veloped a four-point plan and 
started promoting it in 1958 at a 
House & Home Round Table held 
with action in Pittsburgh. 

We said we would: 1) loan in- 
termediate equity capital for new 
housing, 2) supply intermediate 


equity to remove run-down hous- 
ing, 3) buy only for cash for even- 
tual resale, and 4) provide design 
technology and production. Ten 
years later we have done some of 
each. 

We took our plan to industrial- 
ists and financiers in Pittsburgh. 
But in the late 1950's no company 
wanted to get involved in doing 
housing for the income ranges we 
were talking about. 

So we told the three largest com- 
panies—Westinghouse, J@L, and 
U.S. Steel-that one out of every 
six Pittsburgh families had some- 
body working in one of their com- 


panies. This demonstrated indus- 
try’s stake in in- city housing for 
low- and moderate-income fam- 
ilies. 

Then we took the concept of an 
interest-bearing loan revolving 
fund to the industrial people, and 
30 companies and foundations 
subscribed—to the amount of 
$1,600,000. The interest rate to the 
companies was 4% after the first 
year of operation, if earned. One 
financier said, “This is the first 
chance we've had to get our bait 
back instead of giving it away.“ 

The 4% is not a business rate, it 
is an interest rate subsidized by 


BURGESS 


bring American business to low- 
and moderate-income housing 


with some hope of a modest re- 
turn. We hope to line up 500 cor- 
porations and banks. 


Ravitch: For tax purposes, seed 
money ought to be looked at like 
oil expenses or patent develop- 
ment expense and be deductible. 


Altman: Tax benefits you can get 
right now or over the next two 
years instead of over 40 years 
would be an important incentive. 


How to use the tools at hand 


Until we get a national commitment, we must put together 

our present sources of subsidy to use them better. We 

could supplement family income instead of subsidizing rent, 
form joint ventures with non-profit groups and turnkey programs. 


Robert Sipprell: We have a lot of 
tools in public housing we did not 
have before 1965, and we are not 
using them effectively. We are not 
putting together various sources of 
subsidy such as combining joint 
venture techniques with non- 
profit groups. Many local authori- 
ties have not explored these tools. 


Sucsy: The only workable short- 
term program is Turnkey. The 
developer comes in, makes a pres- 
entation to the authority, the au- 
thority buys the project, and then 
turns it back through ownership 
to the community. 


Walsh: We should make available 
to Turnkey developers the financ- 
ing rates of the housing authori- 
ties to whom they will sell their 
projects, 


Sucsy: You can lower the cost of 
money from 10 points to 6 points 
if you get housing authorities to 
become mortgagees. State housing 
finance agencies are another way. 
Or you can supplement a family’s 
income to close the gap between 
income and the cost of the home. 


Walsh: With turnkey you are deal- 
ing with a small builder, which is 
different from dealing with the 


commercial contractor who tradi- 
tionally built monolithic public 
housing. The small builder comes 
to us with a site plan. We say, 
“We like it. Build it and we will 
buy it.” We give him a letter of 
intent. 


Sipprell: We brought one local 
builder from a try at one duplex 
through ten townhouses up to a 
letter on 124 units. Success breeds 
success, The risk is that traditional 
appraisal techniques do not apply. 


Walsh: In some areas a pure mar- 
ket value appraisal on an acquisi- 
tion project will not equal the fi- 
nancing put into it. If the one 
Construction for Progress built for 
us had had to go on the block the 
day after it was finished, it would 
have sold for less than they had 
put into it. 


Sipprell: Appraisers say a partic- 
ular development of 10,000 houses 
is worth X dollars. In the suburbs 
it would be worth X dollars more. 
We had to convince HUD we were 
building up the neighborhood and 
could not pay attention to eco- 
nomic depreciation factors. 


Walsh: We have a different tech- 
nique of appraisal based on com- 


parable—or replacement—value, as 
opposed to market value. This is 
a gimmick, but we ought to for- 
malize that gimmick into a pro- 
gram that does not run the risk 
of being killed by the first one that 
aborts, 


Sipprell: We have about 200 leased 
units, mostly in large, old, single- 
family homes. We have open-end 
approval from our local legislative 
body for this and an open-end 
contract with nup to buy homes 
from their listing service or from 
private ownership referrals. We 
don’t give out the addresses to 
anyone, so no one puts a public 
housing flag on the front lawn, 
and families move in without fan- 
fare. We bought 100 at an average 
cost of $11,500. We put less than 
$1,000 into minor improvements 
per unit. But until our program 
adds to the housing inventory, we 
will only be shifting occupants. 
We ought to open equity oppor- 
tunities to more people. Those 
with equity in housing or environ- 
ment have entirely different atti- 
tudes from people who just use 
housing. Unless citizen participa- 
tion leads to some kind of equity, 
it won't be meaningful. 


HERMAN 


Herman: We are on a great kick of 
citizen involvement. But few in 
government insist on citizen re- 
sponsibility. 


Loshbough: When you build or 
rebuild in a neighborhood, you 
have a “turf” problem, especially 
when the salvation of minority 
group families is concerned. Peo- 
ple have to take part in the re- 
planning process. 


Ray Dones: So far citizens have 
not been involved in the design 
or construction process. We im- 
port people from the suburbs to 
build units in ghettos and take the 
wealth back to the suburbs. It is 
difficult, but rewarding, to organ- 
ize ghetto citizens constructively. 
And we need to involve people in 
home ownership. Perhaps we can 
form a poor man’s condominium. 
There is no reason why people liv- 
ing in ghettos cannot own units. 


DeGrazia: We could set up an 
urban agent program to help peo- 
ple who work or live in communi- 
ties develop the kinds of housing 
they want. 


Jeanne Lowe: A problem in devel- 
oping volume production is the 
community’s insistence on con- 
trol. Some potential beneficiaries 
are fighting volume production 
because they would rather have 
two units they built themselves 
than 100 built for them. 


Campbell: We could have much 
better representation of blacks, 
Mexican-Americans, Puerto 
Ricans, and other minorities on 
planning and zoning boards. The 
policy bodies of metropolitan 
planning agencies affecting major 
cities are invariably white. 

TO NEXT PAGE 


the private sector instead of gov- 
ernment. Industry should do it as 
a subsidy, on a civic basis, at least 
for the towns in which they are 
located. 

The prime rate back then was 
5%%. We had seven-year devel- 
opment fund loan notes. The first 
of the notes, issued in 1961, came 
due and payable in December, 
1968. The loan commission met 
that month to talk about what we 
would do about the notes. We 
sent out an invitation to renew 
and said we would consider rais- 
ing the interest rate, since 4% was 
probably too low, even on a civic 


program. Much to our surprise, 
only one company even ques- 
tioned the rate. Everybody resub- 
scribed for another seven years at 
4% (we have since raised the rate 
to 5% on our own). The total 
amount of notes is $1.6 million. 
We have only drawn out $900,000, 
and that has produced $37 million 
worth of housing. Most of that 
has been done in the last five 
years. And we anticipate lending 
out $1 million in 1970. 

It is hard work and very slow to 
begin with. But we have demon- 
strated cluster planning and 
planned unit development. We got 


12 corporations and foundations 
to put up a million dollars to help 
set up neighborhood programs for 
social services needed in housing. 
After five years, most of that pro- 
gram was turned over to the local 
antipoverty organization. 

Then we began concentrating 
on a large-scale rehabilitation pro- 
gram. We thought, “Why doesn’t 
the big company become a devel- 
oper in rehabilitation, just as Gulf, 
Alcoa, and Reynolds, have done 
in downtown urban renewal?” 

After much effort, we did get 
40 local companies to go into this, 
along with one insurance com- 


pany. The organization is called 
Allegheny Housing Rehabilitation 
Corporation (AHRCO). It is profit 
motivated, entirely separate from 
Action Housing, and doing very 
well. It was a hard thing to put 
together because it deals with the 
deteriorating core of the American 


city and is a high risk busi t 
has not turned a profit t f 
probably will in 1970, about three 


years ahead of projections. It will 
do 300 houses this year and prob- 
ably better than 500 the next. Its 
goal in the prospectus was 1,000 a 
year in five years, and it will reach 
that well ahead of schedule. 
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Treister: The federal government 
will have to eliminate, by court 
order, the excuses local zoning 
boards use to block housing for 
low- and middle-income. 


FUNNYE 
Funnye: Industry moving out of 
the cities forms the economic base 
for Puerto Ricans and blacks. And 
they have to live where the jobs 
are or they won't eat. 


Campbell: About 70% of new 
plant locations are in suburban 
areas. 


Funnye: Government should get 
a commitment from counties to 
open zoning for minorities and 
lower income levels. Secretary 
Romney says a person should have 
the right to live where he works. 


Campbell: The fundamental issue 
is one of choice. 


Funnye: Income maintenance has 
to be tied in so families can move 
about in the housing market. 


Lowe: Industry goes into a com- 
munity, puts up plants, gets tax 
and zoning concessions, and gives 
a tax base to the community. Yet 
its workers are not living in that 
community. Corporations could 
use their political clout to say, “If 
you want us, take our workers, re- 
zone.” They could also work with 
development corporations like 
UDC. 


Funnye: Industry could say to a 
county, “show us you have a pro- 
gram for housing minorities and 
lower income families.” 


Construction For 
Progress’ Leonard 
Sucsy says: 
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Franklin: Industry will do it only 
if a housing lack reduces available 
employees. 


KRONSTADT 


Kronstadt: Industrial parks or of- 
fice parks could support 30 to 40 
townhouses. Double decking over 
parking at shopping centers could 
produce land at $1,500 a unit. 
These areas have transportation, 
and citizens’ objections are mini- 
mal 


Funnye: Some of the brothers talk 
as if blacks are native to ghettos 
and whites are native to green 
grass and open spaces. This is silly. 
Ghettos are not a function of 
choice. 


HEIMANN 


Heimann: The ghetto should not 
just be rebuilt for the people who 
live there 


Campbell: Housing authorities are 
usually limited to jurisdictional 
boundaries of the central city. 
They should have a state- or met- 
ropolitan-wide jurisdiction. 


DeGrove: The key to providing 
metropolitan sites lies in the state. 
And the national government can 
put the screws to the states. 


American Standard got involved 
in real estate about 18 months ago 
by acquiring William Lyon 
Homes. In social housing, our pri- 
mary involvement was Construc- 
tion for Progress, now a joint ven- 
ture between Celanese and Amer- 
ican Standard. The two companies 
said: “Lets put up some money 
and go into Harlem and find out 
if we can do something—and do it 
at a profit.“ 

The under which my 
division was judged within the 
company were the same as those 
for the single family home divi 


criteria 


Barclay: You must tie together 
jobs, housing, and education in 
one vehicle, like upc. 


Walsh: States can have an array 
of programs to make federal pro- 
grams work. A one-sixth or one- 
eighth state tax reimbursement 
could be the magic. 


Lowe: If you lift the burden of 
financing schools off local prop- 
erty taxes and finance it statewide 
by graduated income taxes, you 
create different circumstances for 
land development in the suburbs. 


Heimann: I would like to see di- 
rect allocations of income to peo- 
ple once we get housing built on 
a regional basis. 


ISLER 


Isler: If people had more money to 
buy housing, rents would go up. 
If rents went up, there would be 
better service. New York City 
would not be losing 20,000 units 
a year to abandonment. 


Walsh: A national program of in- 
come maintenance for poor fam- 
ilies to buy housing would require 
a commitment of dollars far be- 
yond what we are talking about. 


Isler: It is far from hopeless. We 
may be talking about an annual 
subsidy of four or five billion, 
which is not impossible, consider- 
ing our national budget. But such 
a program has to be accompanied 
by a construction program. 


Saul Klaman: We must reallocate 
financial resources in the budget 
from someplace where it is visible. 


FRANKLIN 


Franklin: What about regulating 
the savings of society by diverting 
Social Security and pension funds 
into the mortgage market? 


Heimann: We must get the sav- 
ings flow back to housing through 
the system. But unless we do some- 
thing long term, we'll be talking 
about the same problem three or 
four years from now. 


New ways to tackle the problem 


When we do get our commitment, the government may take an 
active rather than passive role in housing, and we may well 


scrap present methods, create a unitary federal program, dedicate 
a national surplus for housing, and increase federal control of 


land use 


Walsh: I favor a single, all-income 
housing program with one set of 
standards for construction, costs, 
and underwriting, and a national 
loan policy with congressional au- 


sion. Each went before the presi- 
dent for funds, and whoever had 
the best return on investment, got 
the money the next year. But now 
the Urban Development Division 
has to be split off from other real 
estate groups within our corpora- 
tion and judged under a different 
set of rules. We can't be competi- 
tive with our sister divisions be- 
cause we can't stand the severe 
profit tests a public corporation 
has to stand. 

Our division has to get involved 
not only with brick and mortar 
projects, but with training proj- 


thorization of annual subsidy 
funds or contributions to support 
so many thousand units of hous- 
ing over the next ten years. Scrap 
every program on the books, and 


ects for tenants on how to defrost 
refrigerators, hang curtains, or fur- 
nish—to help people live a little 
better. And we have to be backed 
up by a real estate group at the 
parent corporation that under- 
stands what we are doing and 
doesn't get scared by it. 

am treading the line between 
satisfying minimum capital re- 
quirements and returning a fair 
profit to the company. If we can 
come in with 15%, or even 10%, 
I'm still making a fair return for 
them, but that is lower than the 
40% they normally make. 


run every range of income that re- 
quires assistance, direct subsidy, 
tax abatement, or tax incentives, 
so the private sector can partici- 
pate and work through public cor- 
porations like housing authorities, 


HOSKING 


Hosking: Our housing program 
should be broad enough to cover 
all types of housing. If it is not, 
we are going to perpetuate a prob- 
lem that has already gone too far. 


Heimann: In 1949, Congress 
passed an act that said there 
should be decent housing for all. 
The 1968 Housing Act said the 
same thing. However, it quanti- 
fied the amount: by 1978 there 
should be 26 million units, of 
which 6 million would be low- 
income housing. Yet, neither act 
had a technique of implementa- 
tion. Without funds to implement 
the concept, quantification is an 
academic pursuit. 


JOHNSON 


J. Vincent Johnson: What would 
happen if the Government budg- 
eted a certain amount of money 
to spend for housing the same 
way it spends money for high- 
ways or rockets? 


SLITOR 


Richard Slitor: In the capital bud- 
get theory, an expenditure fi- 
nanced by a current deficit, is not 
considered bad or dangerous if it 
involves the creation of a capital 
asset, With Fanny Mae, and to 
some extent with Ginny Mae, we 
have something very similar to a 
capital budget; the government is 
acting as the mid-wife who guar- 
antees and facilitates the flow of 
private money into housing mort- 
gages outside the federal budget. 


Heimann: We should get Congress 
to mandate a national surplus for 
housing and environment. We 
could create a national housing 
bank or a national urban bank for 
the flow-through of capital sav- 
ings to housing and urban devel- 
opment such as the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board and the Federal 
Housing Mortgage Assn. 


ALLEN 


Allen: We should nationalize our 
public housing authorities and 
give them the power to build, just 
as we do our military agencies; 
then use the process of turnkey 
and make industry compete and 
not let it buy its way through 
these agencies and public officials. 


Franklin: We now have “upside 


down federalism.” The federal 
government gets involved in the 
smallest details but has nothing 
to say about whether low- or mod- 
erate-income housing will be built 
in given jurisdictions. 

HUD really is a banker of last 
resort, and probably the most con- 
servative around. It has to wait 
passively for people to bring ap- 
plications to it because during the 
Depression the Public Works Ad- 
ministration tried to produce 
housing directly and a federal 
court ruled it unconstitutional. 
That 1935 decision was never re- 
viewed. I wonder whether it is 
valid today, whether we ought to 
start thinking of direct federal de- 
velopment. 


Phillips: The most central prob- 
lem confronting us is a question 
of land policy. Every country that 
has begun to solve the housing 
problem has had to introduce land 
control and wipe out speculation. 
That is heresy in this country. 


Loshbough: We will never solve 
our housing problem while we 
have land speculation. 


Walsh: The need is for a national 
land policy. I am very pessimistic 
about getting a state or metropoli- 
tan land policy. 


Franklin: The government needs 
new power with regard to building 
codes and zoning in subsidized 
programs if we are ever to get na- 
tional or regional markets for 
housing production. 


Funnye: Why not consider a 15- 
year national experiment? Estab- 
lish a National Development Cor- 
poration for 15 years, tied to a 
level of success, to build housing 
and communities on government- 
owned and surplus land, in and 
around center cities. 

Aberdeen Proving Grounds is a 
big area north of Baltimore that is 
only about 40% utilized, and has 


been recommended for phasing 


out. There are many places like 
this. 


WALSH 
Walsh: There is provision in the 
Housing Act for the federal gov- 
ernment to turn over excess lands 
for the development of low- and 
moderate-income housing. 


BASKIN 
Baskin: Certain lands must be 
preempted, preserved, set aside in 
all communities, for the provision 
of housing of all kinds, 


Ravitch: Give the federal gov- 
ernment the power, under certain 
circumstances, to acquire property 
and contract directly for construc- 
tion of housing, by tying in all fed- 
eral assistance to a set of condi- 
tions that commit local and state 
governments to build. If, within a 
certain period of time, that money 
is not converted into living space, 
the Federal Government should 
come in and build housing and 
have the power of eminent do- 
main and the power to own, sell, 
or lease. 


DeGrove: I would like to see us 
go on record for the Federal Gov- 
vernment as the builder of last 
resort, where the need is not being 
met in any other way and is not 
apt to be. 


The Rochester, N.Y., 
Housing Authority's 
Robert Sipprell says: 


In Rochester we have tried almost 
every tool on the books and have 
learned some lessons. We find that 
if we let private enterprise work 
in its own ball park, under its own 
roofs, using its own experience, we 


get better quality housing for a 
lower price in a shorter time. We 
can use Turnkey on so-called 
hand-shake acquisitions and not 
get bound up, and we're not hang- 
ing the developer up with all the 
regulations in the HUD books. 

We just say to the developer 
who comes in with a site, “We 
like what you plan to do, and if 
you are willing to take a calcu- 
lated risk and build it, when you 
are through, we will buy it.” 

We developed a letter of intent 
with the local chapter of the 
Southern Christian Leadership 


Conference. The letter said: “We 
like your plan, and we will meet 
your program. Try to get yourself 
permanent financing, and we 
guarantee to buy it.” Local banks 
give them financing on the basis 
of our letter because we guarantee 
the project when it is finished. 

Our federal dollar is protected 
because we buy on market value 
appraisal. It costs us $1,000 or 
$2,000 less per unit than we're 
used to paying, and we get it fast- 
er, and it is more satisfying. May- 
be we ought to keep public hous- 
ing out of public ownership. 


Recently we completed a joint 
venture with a non-profit develop- 
er in which the housing authority 
put up all the equity cash, the 
Council of Churches put up noth- 
ing but took on a mortgage, and 
we own 26%, 

The authority's ability to en- 
courage participation of non-profit 
groups may be even greater than it 
appears. We have become the take- 
out agency for several small non- 
profit corporations. It has given 
many indigenous groups an oppor- 
tunity to get their feet wet and be- 
come exposed to a process. 
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Plastic tie-downs make tarplike 
covers out of any grommetless 
plastic or cloth film or sheeting. 
A 1” disc is placed under material 
and rotated 180°, and a U-shaped 
clip then snaps on around the 
pinched material. Griffolyn, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 
CIRCLE 252 ON READER SERVICE CARD 


Streamlined locksets have brass 
locks and heavy-duty Ans exteriors. 
Available as keyed locks for entry 
doors, with simple touch buttons 
for exits or passages, as dummy 
sets, etc. Finishes: metallic gold, 


Swirl-textured panels would en- 
hance the walls and/or ceiling of 
any room. The pattern is formed 
throughout thé 1” panels by long- 
strand wood fibers bonded by hy- 


chrome, brass; transparent amber, 
ruby, emerald, crystal; opaque 
white, honey, blue, green, or 11 
custom colors. Innovation Corp. 
of America, Placentia, Calif. 
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Decorative wall/ceiling panels that also reduce noise 


draulic cement. Fibers provide 
warmth, reduce noise, are durable, 
need only vacuuming. National 
Gypsum, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Through-the-door ice service is 
now available in two side-by-side 
refrigerators. A small door outside 
the freezer compartment (inset) 
pulls down 45° for easy access 
to a 5-lb.-capacity bucket that it- 
self can be lifted out without 
opening the door and taken to 
another room. Icemaker shuts off 
when bucket is full. Hotpoint, 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Stainless steel panels, at a cost 
competitive with fine wood panel - 
ing, are made of. O25“ -thick stain- 
less laminated to 3%” pressed 
wood. Panels come 12”, 24”, 36”, 
and 48” wide and up to 8’ long, 


Candlelight look is due to speckled 
glass globes used over 60-w bulbs. 
Chandelier of chrome and black 
combines traditional with con- 
temporary, is 24” in diameter, 18” 
high, suspends to 40”. Del-Val, 
Willow Grove, Pa. 
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Fixtureless light is a U-shaped tube 
%“ to 1” in diameter that looks 
like polished chrome when it’s off, 
glows white, red, or green when 
it’s on. Lighting tubes—fluorescent, 
neon, or cold cathode—can be de- 
signed in coils, spirals, knots, 
arches, or just about any shape 
imaginable, are bright enough to 
read by, but free of glare. Tovi & 
Perkins, New York City. 
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are applied to walls with mastic, 
then framed with matching mold- 
ings. Styles include mirror finish 
(left) and herringbone (right). 
Schacht, Bronx, N.Y. 
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To make it on the docks 


S 


you ve gotta be tough. 


Tough enough to stand alone against the elements. kesitskid-resistant. Itneeds no 
Tough enough to bear up under almost any weight. is easily handled wit 
Toughenoughto be stepped on by 2000 people a day. 7 - tandard 
Grid Pattern Permaply’ is that tough. Or it wouldn't be on 

the Governors Island ferry docks. Andit’s been there for more 

than 3 years. So think how long it could last on a patio, a bal- 


cony or beside a pool. 
Grid Pattern Permaply combines the strength of plywood U.S. Plywo 


N ol U.S. pH Hm 


with a resin-fiber surface that withstands wear and tear. gotta be easy. 


Third Avenue. New York 
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Half a million people couldn’t wear out this carpet. 


after 547,500 people all did their level 
best to level it. But couldn't. 


When you buy carpet for heavy duty 
service, you want carpet that's strong. 
Built to take it. 

Which is precisely what you get in 
carpet made with pile of 100% 
Marvess® olefin, a Phillips 66 fiber. 

Tufted indoor-outdoor carpet, like 
the one shown, was wear-tested by a 
million trudging, racing, glop-booted 
feet on their way through New York 
City's busiest place. Grand Central 
Station. Carpet that stood up even 


PHILLIPS FIBERS CORPORATION, G 
P.O.BOX 66,GREEN . C. 29 


ente. r. c. n 
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SUBSIDIARY OF PHILLIPS PETR 
PHILLIPS 66 FAMILY OF FIBERS: 
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And this truly grueling test proved 
one thing—durability you can depend 
on, However heavy your traffic is. We 
guarantee. it-with the Phillips Fibers 
No-Strings Guarantee. 

Buy your carpet as if you were buy- 
ing it for use in Grand Central Station. 
Carpet made with pile of Marvess” 
olefin. Then you're sure you're getting 
carpet made to give you service for 


the long haul. WARVESS OLEFIN 


Dear Sir: 


2 slow down your letters 


Post Office 
will fill in 
Zip Codes here 


t 


List below the addresses (no names necessary) 
of the people whose Zip Codes you need: 


use the 
ZIP CODES 


Money for shorthand. 

Money for electric typewriters. 

Money for an efficient mail room. 

None of it makes much sense if your 
letter is going to spend unnecessary 
hours at the Post Office. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| And that’s what may happen if your 
l 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


secretary doesn't have the Zip Codes 
she needs. 


Which is why we printed the coupon 
at left. 

Tell your girl to fill it out and mail it 
in. We'll supply the Zip Codes she’s 
missing. Free. 


Then, when you rush off a letter and 
she rushes it out, we can keep right on 
rushing it. 


All the way to its destination. 


Mail moves the country — 
ZIP CODE moves the mail! 


/// // . a 


Your Name. 

Your Address 

City 

State Zip | 

ery 
Place in stamped envelope and mail to: Local Post Office. 8 A 92 * 
No return envelope necessary. | advertising contributed 

ee ee for the public good oc) 
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Corkwood panels are made of 
select Portuguese bark. Pieces are 
assembled by hand on large panels 
in a mosaic pattern that success- 
fully disguises panel joints. To 
take advantage of cork’s acoustical 


on i i 

Architectural panels, here used 
around and on a door, are strips 
of cedar laid in vertical rows to 
produce a random pattern of 
brown, cocoa, and beige. Panels 
come with smooth or textured sur- 
face, on plywood or ‘fir core, and 
4’ wide by 8“ or 10’ high. U.S. Ply- 
wood, New York City. 
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Se S 
properties, the full 14” thickness is 
used. Panels of various sizes are 
easily installed, will take hard 
wear. Forms & Surfaces, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 
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Scenic mural reproduces a view of 
a colonial summer seaport. It can 
cover a wall from 14’ to 17’ wide 
in 28”-wide panels that are 11%’ 
long. Mural and matching back- 
ground paper are pretrimmed, pre- 


Textured wallcovering is tinted 
and lacquered paper overlaid with 
tissue-thin pieces of natural cork, 
then plastic-coated for durability. 
The tapestry motif shown is one of 
six designs available in 21 colors. 
Handcrafted in Spain for Arm- 
strong Cork, Lancaster, Pa. 
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Polyester bricks weigh only 4 oz., 
can be applied to any plaster, ply- 
wood, or sheet rock wall with an 
adhesive-mortar. “Bricks” look and 
feel like the real thing, come in 
the same colors and size, but are 
only 1⁄4” thick and can be damp 
wiped. Dacor, Worcester, Mass. 
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Woodgrain moldings are actually 
ABs plastic with a heavy-duty pat- 
terned vinyl film laminated to the 
surface. Accurately reproduces the 
grain and color of walnut, ash, 
oak, cherry, teak, birch, and avo- 
cado. Moldings come 8’ long in 
five shapes, Marbon Div., Borg- 
Warner, Washington, W. Va. 
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pasted, coated with acrylic vinyl 
for easy scrubbability, and carry a 
three-year guarantee. Forty-six 
other scenes available. Imperial, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Acoustical tiles 12” x 12” have 
smooth 134” borders surrounding 
non-directional fissured centers. 
Borders reduce the apparent size 
of tiles, create an overall effect of 
a wall-to-wall pattern instead of 
individual tiles. Johns-Manville, 
New York City. 
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Italian tiles have a gray-blue de- 
sign on an ivory background. Sold 
in sets of four scenes, the 6” x 614” 
ceramic tiles can be used as ac- 
cents, in a border, in a checker- 
board arrangement with solid tiles, 
or as an overall treatment. U.S. 
Ceramic Tile, Canton, Ohio. 
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Polyurethane corbel comes in the 
same finishes-dark walnut, me- 
dium mahogany, and light oak—as 
manufacturer's ceiling beams. It 
acts as a corner or side wall mock 
support for the lightweight beams, 
and is easily applied with a mastic, 
It measures 12” x 8” x 6”. Ure- 
thane Fabricators, Camden, N.J. 
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Hardwood paneling has a fire-re- 
tardant flake core, is for use with 
manufacturer’s fire-retardant hard- 
wood doors. Panels are 4’ wide and 
from 7’ to 10’ high (or 16’ high on 
custom orders). Custom grooves 
from ½ to 1” wide complement 
14 wood tones. Weyerhaeuser, Ta- 
coma, Wash. 
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Bugged 
about 
uilding costs? 


With Float-Away you 
can save a buck. 


You know what's happening to building materials 
costs. They're skyrocketing! Not so with Float-Away. 
Now you can actually save up to 30% when you buy 
Float-Away metal bi-fold closet doors. Yet they're 
still the finest closet systems at any price. Float-Away 
gives you a choice of five decorator styles—ease of 
installation—sizes to fit any opening—and prompt 
availability. Always. It’s a good time, too, to introduce 
yourself to Float-a-Just shelves, Float-Away’s complete 


: à . 15 Ema. i <a =a 1 

line of metal shelving. Tops in durability. Yet they | | 

haven't gone up a penny! - 
1 n = I 

So, whether you're building a home or a high rise, a I You bet I'd like to save a buck! Send me | 

manufactured home or an urban renewal project, why i complete details on Float-Away metal bi- - 

not save yourself a buck? With Float-Away. For further ! fold ‘closet doors andi Fiss dt shelves l 

information, fill out the coupon below and return | right away. | 

l l 

today to: - i 

I l 

| Name | 

| 2 

a ee ! 

FLOAT-AWAY | 

Address : 

COMPLETE CLOSET SYSTEMS ! | 

Department HH-31 1123 Zonolite Road, N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 30306 I 1 

Phone (404) 875-7986 L J 
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Textured tiles, shown here on a 
to-the-ceiling tub/shower wall, are 
varied in surface (inset), glaze, and 
color. Combinations are ivory on 
brown, yellow on gold, blue on 


Flocked paper is washable because 
it is acrylic on a vinyl-coated pa- 
per. This art nouveau pattern of 
stylized waves is just one of 21 
designs and 72 styles in stain- 
proof, mildew- and fungus-resist- 
ant, non-allergenic, washable 
flock papers. It is pretrimmed to 
2742”. Birge, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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The 
4½ square tiles, may be teamed 
with solid color floor tiles. Ameri- 
can Olean, Lansdale, Pa 
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blue, gray-green on brown. 


Wall carpeting is not the same as 
floor carpeting. Spun of a lighter 
weight modacrylic fiber, it has no 
secondary backing, and comes in 
5’ widths. But it retains the acous- 
tical and insulating properties of 
carpet and compares, in main- 
tenance and cost, to vinyl wall- 
coverings. Lees, Norristown, Pa. 
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Wet-look paper is fabric-backed 
vinyl for strippability. Large-scale 
flowers come in three tropical 
colorways, each with yellow and 
shiny white: one has royal blue, 
greens, and red; another has pink, 
orange, and tan; the third has 
turquoise, blue, and celadon. 
James Seeman, Garden City, N.Y. 
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Black grooving in this paneling 


creates a plank effect. The 42” 
grooves set off the wood-like tones 
of oak, walnut, birch, and drift- 
wood. Panels have an acrylic coat 


Antiqued wood is what these dec- 
orator panels look like. The 4’ x 8’ 
panels can be used for full walls 
as shown or as accents. Available 
in white, gold, blue, green, and 


Soft walls are possible with this 
tufted nylon carpeting. Somewhat 
thinner than floor products, it has 
a polypropylene backing like out- 
door versions {so can be used on 
concrete walls without mildew- 
ing) and a fire-retardant under- 
coat. Solids or stripes in five colors. 
Barwick, Chamblee, Ga. 
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woven grasscloth and is designed 
for use on countertops, cabinets, 
desk tops, walls, etc. It comes in 
copper, avocado, spice, and gold 
to go with today’s major appli- 
ances and will harmonize with 
the manufacturer's solid laminate 
colors. Formica, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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fading, and household chemicals, 
are 4’ x 8’, install with adhesive. 
Georgia-Pacific, Portland, Ore. 
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red in a wide range of tones, they 
have random-spaced beaded 
grooves, stress marks, and a 
crackled finish. Masonite, Chicago. 
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Textured laminate not only has 
the appearance of leather, it has 
a three-dimensional surface that 
feels much like leather. It can be 
used on walls, cabinets, and coun- 
tertops for a luxury look, comes 
in colors that go with manufac- 
turer’s smooth-surfaced laminates. 
Ralph Wilson, Temple, Tex. 
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For the first time a standard exists 
for thermoplastic tubing for hot water! 


Tubing manufactured from our hi-temp Geon CPVC is now recognized standard for a CPVC hot water dis- 


covered by a standard. This standard permits code 
bodies to include thermoplastic systems for hot 
water distribution in building codes. It is the first 
thermoplastic pressure pipe to be approved for 
service conditions above 73 degrees F. 

ASTM Designation D 2846-69T states in 
part: These components comprise pipe and tub- 
ing, socket-type fittings, plastic-to-metal transi- 
tion fittings, solvent cements, and adhesives. 
Requirements and methods of test are included for 
materials, workmanship, dimensions and toler- 
ances, hydrostatic sustained pressure strength, 
thermocycling resistance, and solvent cement vis- 
cosity, joint strength, and shelf stability. The 
components covered by this specification are in- 
tended for use in residential and commercial, hot 
and cold, potable water distribution systems. 

Now plumbing code officials can refer to a 
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tribution system. And not a minute too soon. 
Because piping made from our hi-temp Geon 
CPVC material is light in weight. It is easily 
fabricated. It is ideal for the booming industrial- 
ized housing market. 

The standard, ten years of testing and 350,000 
installations proved the maturity of the product. 
So if you've been waiting for this, or if you want 
to know more about hi-temp Geon vinyl, or if 
you want to know who makes the pipe, write 
B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company, Dept. H-20, 
3135 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 44115. 
B.E Goodrich Chemical Company 


a division of The B.F.Goodrich Company 


S 
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Theatrical lights enhance this 
mirror. Lighting strips go just 
across top or on three sides, come 
in lengths to fit mirrors 24”, 30”, 
36”, or 48” long and in gold or 
silver aluminum to match white- 


Marble handles add elegance to 
these decorator faucets. Round or 
lever handles can be ordered in 
eight marbles or onyxes with 
matching drain knobs, bath and 
shower fixtures, and harmonizing 
bowls. Fluted spout and trim are 
satin gold. Gerber, Chicago. 
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Non-fouling pop-up drain has no 
internal linkage system to jam or 
corrode. Its pre-set external cable 
is never in contact with water, so 
needs little or no maintenance, 
leaves overflow and drain clear 
for faster flow. Alsons, Somerset, 
Mich. 
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and-gold, gold, or silver wood 
frames. Overall height is 33” in- 
cluding lower cosmetic cabinet. 
General Bathroom Products, Elk 
Grove Village, Ill. 
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Interchangeable inserts convert 
these contemporary faucets in an 
instant from walnut to teak to 
ebony to white. The four types of 
inserts are included with each set 
of faucets and harmonize with the 
brushed or polished chrome or 
gold fittings. Kohler, Kohler, Wis. 
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Louvered door for this 14” x 18” 
medicine cabinet is one piece of 
high-quality plastic alloy molded 
to look and feel exactly like wood. 
It also takes all the same finishes, 
but can’t warp, rot, split, discolor, 
or be harmed by acids or alcohol. 
Grote, Madison, Ind. 
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Fan/light combines ventilation 
and lighting in one unit that ex- 
tends only 2%”. Lens is easily re- 
moved for replacing lamp, back 
dampers eliminate drafts, blower 
fan is mounted on quiet neoprene 
cushions. Can be wired for sepa- 
rate or simultaneous operation. 
NuTone, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Built-in hamper provides extra 
medicine storage in its upper cabi- 
net. Placing the unit opposite an- 
other mirrored cabinet provides 
two-way viewing. Overall dimen- 
sions: 19%” wide, 60%” high, 


712” deep. The mirror is 16” x 22”. 
G.M. Ketcham, Glendale, N. Y. 
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Low-profile toilet is only 19” high. 
Tank and bowl are one piece of 
white or colored vitreous china. 
Unit comes with easy-to-clean bolt 
caps, a non-overflow feature, and 
a rim that will take all standard 
rounded-front seats. Universal- 
Rundle, New Castle, Pa. 
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Recessed fixture combines several 
functions: it dispenses any kind 
of towels and/or soap and acts as 
a waste receptacle with or with- 
out disposable bags. Of stainless 
steel with tumbler locks and 
heavy-duty piano hinges, the unit 
needs little maintenance. Steiner, 
Chicago. 
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On/off showerhead allows bather 
to set hot and cold faucets once, 
then control both volume and pat- 
tern without altering temperature. 
A single lever goes from coarse to 
fine to off (caulk or cement used 
on threads will eliminate leaks 
in off position). Chatham, Lin- 
den, N. J. 
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Inside look 


at a fast-driving 


success story 


POW ! The Gun-Nailer® drives 7,000 
8d (2½ ) or 6d nails an hour. (That's 
50 pounds of 8d nails!) Every nail gets 
whacked with 16 G’s of force. Air power 
does it. Air at 80 psi drives and returns 
the piston and blade assembly, shown in 
the drawings above, as fast as the opera- 
tor can trip the tool. 

Making a dependable nailer that will 
take and dish out that kind of pounding 
for weeks on end calls for the fewest, 
strongest, lightest parts you can put to- 
gether precisely. 

You can see the simplicity of Gun- 
Nailer design in the cut-aways. You can 
weigh the lightness; 7 pounds, 14 ounces. 
You can judge the strength from the fact 
that the Gun-Nailer, which revolution- 
ized nailing when it was introduced in 


We'll concede that improvements came 
along frequently at first, but they come 
along only sometimes now. So the tool 
you get today is thoroughly seasoned. 
It’s tougher than ever, weighs the same, 
still drives nails with power to pull 
boards tight, the nails still come in sturdy 
strips that reload in seconds. And it still 
drives home the savings. These are the 
things that make this a success story. 

Write for free nailing cost calculator. 
See how much you can cut your nailing 


Paslode Gun-Nailer” 

portable pneumatic nailing tool 
drives 8d or 6d common or cooler, 
and ring-shank or screw-type nails 


costs. We'll include details on other 
Paslode power nailers and heavy duty 
staplers. 


Stallion® portable 
power nailer drives 
16d (3%") nails— 
common, box, sinker, 
ring shank, screw- 
type. Model SS-25 
drives 2%" or 2%" 
pallet nails into hard 
woods. 


PASLODE 


COMPANY, DIVISION OF SIGNODE® 
8080 McCormick Blvd., Dept. HH, Skokie, Ill. 60076 


1962, is still the leader. In Canada: Paslode Canada Registered 
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Spray-on fireproofing is not a pol- 
lutant, contains no harmful as- 
bestos particles. It is a mastic that 
is applied like paint, forms a hard 
durable surface that isn’t brittle, 
won't chip, only dent, will foam 
up when exposed to flame. Cost 
and fire rating—varies with the 
number of coats used. At 12” 


Wood adhesive shown here being 
applied directly to joists, will 
form a high-strength bond with a 
single-layer plywood floor that 
will become in effect, an integral 
T-beam structure, could increase 


PRODUCTS/COATINGS & ADHESIVES 


thick it provides two hours of pro- 
tection, is comparable to concrete, 
gunite or plaster. Manufacturer 
recommends its use in townhouse 
garages where it can be used, even 
i temperatures and 
without a mask except for fumes. 
Albi, Rockville, Conn. 
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in freezing 


Transparent stain for the rustic, 
rough-sawn look, will bring up the 
grain (instead of concealing it like 
paint), apply and 
maintain. Stain can never crack, 
peel, or blister, and comes in a 
wide variety of colors—35 to be ex- 
act—including blues, greens, reds, 
browns, and grays. Samuel Cabot, 
Boston, Mass. 
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costs less to 


12 
floor stiffness by up to 70% over 
a conventional flooring system 
using two plywood layers. Result: 
teduced labor and material costs. 
3M, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Carpet cement is waterproof, does 
not weaken with age, permits a 
double-jute-backed carpet to be re- 
moved easily. In direct-to-the-floor 
plywood, con- 


installations, on 


Mortar-like cement expands as it 
sets, forcing its way into every 
crack, and will never shrink. It 
provides a permanent leakproof 
seal around tubs, showers, toilets, 
and sinks, can be used on tiles, 
marble, stone, or masonry, is not 
affected by hot water or steam. 
X-Pando, Long Island City, N.Y. 
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crete, or tile, it eliminates the cost 
of a pad, reduces installation time. 
There is no shifting or buckling. 
Lees, Norristown, Pa. 
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Patching cement, when mixed 
with water and poured into broken 
areas of concrete walks, drive- 
ways, patios, or basement floors, 
expands as it sets, reduces repairs 
to minutes, and repairs are perma- 
nent. Cement can also be used to 
anchor posts, appliances, or fences, 
Stadri, Whitestone, N. V. 
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Three-dimensional wood finish 
brings up the natural grain, color, 
and texture of wood, gives the ap- 
pearance of depth. Stain comes in 
16 colors; stains, fills, and seals in 
one application. Clear plastic coat 
adds long-lasting diamond-hard 
protection to floors, doors, cabi- 
nets. Flecto, Oakland, Calif. 
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APPLY 
SHAKERTOWN 
PANELS TO 
MANSARDS 
and 
SIDEWALLS 


f ite 


BARN SHAKE PANEL The authentic rough cedar tex- 
ture of the original Barn Shakes is captured in this 8 foot 
panel. 


ROUGH SAWN PANEL A premium grade shingle with a 
cross sawn textured face highlights the distinctive cedar 
grain for added dimension. 


SHINGLE TEXTURE PANEL All the charm and elegance 
of natural Western Red Cedar is found in these smooth 
premium shingles. 


8-FOOT 


U 
yd "ll! 


Step up to the economies of panelized 
construction with top quality Shakertown 
Shake and Shingle Panels. Apply the 
shingles in eight foot giant steps to cover 
the building faster, more economically 
and with a professional appearance. One 
man can apply these 3-ply panels 70% 
faster than he can apply the individual 


Self-aligning for taster application 
Eliminates elaborate scaffolding 


® 11 Panels cover 100 square feet 
at 14” exposure 


shakes and shingles. Shakertown Panels 
give you greater variety too... choice of 
Barn Shake, Rough Sawn or Shingle Tex- 
tures... available with 7” or 14” exposure 
and in natural cedar or eight semi-trans- 
parent colors, It pays to use Shakertown 
Panels of Shakes and Shingles when you 
buy, when you apply and when you sell. 


BOR BY USING 


iB 
CE AND SHINGLE PANELS 


è Less nailing . . . 2 nails to the stud 


Natural or factory finish eliminates painting 


Matching color nails and finished corners 
speed up the job 


hakertown 


FIRST NAME IN CEDAR SHAKES 


Write for detailed brochure 
SHAKERTOWN CORPORATION 
DEPT. HH-8 
4416 LEE ROAD 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 44128 
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In Canada 

BESTWOOD INDUSTRIES, LTD. 
P. O. BOX 2042 
VANCOUVER 3, B.C 
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Stair with a Flair Introducing a glamorous wood and steel spiral stair to fit any- 
where in your home! Handsome wood treads and handrail are factory pre-finished 
in oak or redwood. (Composition available for carpeting.) Handrails are wood and 
balusters are topped with polished solid brass balls. Assembly is simple because 
individual stair treads slip easily into position on pre-drilled central column. Most 
homeowners can complete installation in a matter of hours. Unit requires no 
welding and is available in a variety of sizes and prices to fit your specifications. 
For further information write direct to American Panel Products, Inc., 1735 
Holmes Road, Ypsilanti, Michigan 48197. 
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Models to fit all sizes 

No freight damage 

Fast delivery 

Safe, convenient, beautiful 
Easy to install 


Maintenance free 


tub- master CORPORATION 
413 Virginia Drive 
Orlando, Florida 32803 Dept. BM-S 


Please send information on TUB-MASTER folding 
shower doors. 


FIRM. 


ADDRESS. — — — 


| NAME. ~ — | 
l | 
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PERT/CPM kit for construction 
managers includes a reference 
manual and a workbook of plan- 
ning aids. The manual explains 
how to develop a critical path 


PRODUCTS/OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


schedule with or without a com- 
puter, the workbook has forms for 
each step in the building process. 
Halcomb Assocs., Sunnyvale, Calif. 
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Portable landscape screen has one 
side carpeted (left) to reduce noise, 
the other paneled in a laminated 
particle board. Aluminum up- 
rights conceal bracket supports for 


Modular wall system combines 
freestanding partitions of varying 
finishes and sizes in a variety of 
ways. The system, based on an 
inexpensive polyethylene connec- 
tor, is disassembled by cutting the 


optional shelves and work sur- 
faces that turn the 48”-wide unit 
(right) into a work station. Mod- 
ern Partitions, Holland, Mich. 
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connectors. New ones are used to 
reinstall panels, shelves, and work 
surfaces, Panels come 30” or 36” 
wide and 42”, 54“, or 72” high. 
Panaloc, South San Francisco, 
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Malt-a-tilt, 


the window that’s on your side 


Outside 


Malt-A-Tilt windows slash installation costs 


Inside 


Malt-A- Tilt windows save time and effort 


because they require no painting. Exterior frame during cleaning and routine maintenance with the 
parts are vinyl clad and weather strip is rigid P.V.C. exclusive Malta Tilt-in/Take-out feature. Both 
Vinyl. Sash is factory finished by a special process sash tilt inward and are removable with a minimum 


that insures paint won’t wrinkle or crack. 
are virtually maintenance free. 


Outside and Inside Mait-A-Tilt 
wood windows are the most versatile on 
the market today with time and cost sav- 
ing features that will appeal to both you 
and your customers. Circle reader service 
number below for complete details. 


Windows of effort. Outside screens can be installed from 
roomside and need not be removed during cleaning. 


MALTA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 
261 Johnstown Road, Gahanna (Columbus) Ohio 43230 
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1 coat cost 
with Aez 


Double-Tones 


REZ Double-Tones can help you save 
money on new construction or remodel- 
ing. One coat of these extra-heavily pig- 
mented stains beautifies and protects 
like two coats of ordinary semi-trans- 
parent stains. Yet REZ Double-Tones 
cost no more than conventional stains. 
So, time and material costs are cut in 
half. 


REZ Double-Tones are ideal for rough- 
sawn or saw-textured exterior siding, 
shakes, shingles or rustic trim. Avail- 
able in a wide range of decorator colors, 
including new Avocado and Tawny Gold. 
For more information on REZ Double- 
Tones and all the other popular REZ 
Interior and Exterior semi-transparent 
stains, write to The REZ Company, One 
Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. 


® 


CZ 


Natural Wood Finishes 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—Torrance, Calif. 
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Flooring. Hardwood floors are al- 
ways attractive to home buyers. A 
new brochure illustrates and de- 
scribes a complete line with such 
names as Continental, Domino, 
Herringbone, Haddon Hall, and 
others. Add durability, beauty, and 
buyer-appeal to the homes you 
build. Harris Manufacturing Co., 
Johnson City, Tenn. 
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| Maintenance. Maintaining a home 
is as important as building it well 
in the first place. A 48-point check- 
list compiled by the Small Homes 
Council-Building Research Coun- 
cil of the University of Illinois out- 
lines key areas inside and outside 
a home that should be checked 
regularly to avoid major and cost- 
ly repairs. Single copies are avail- 
able at 15 cents from the Small 
Homes Council—Building Re- 
search Council, 1 East St. Mary’s 
Road, Champaign, Illinois 61820 


Heated pools. A new illustrated 
brochure explains installation and 
operation of a compact swimming 
pool heating unit. Capacities range 
| from 12 KW to more than 60 KW 
and can heat pools up to full 
Olympic size. Electric heat is 
clean and efficient. CAM Indus- 
tries, Inc., Kent, Wash. 
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Protection. Floors, walls, doors, 
desk-tops can be attractively pro- 
tected from scratches and stains 
by using an acrylic covering. A 
recent brochure illustrates and 
describes the merits and uses of 
Plexiglas and Kydex in schools, 
offices, and plants. Rohm and 
Haas, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Heating. Several styles of base- 
board, floor, and wall hot water 
electric heaters without plumbing 
are illustrated in a 16-page bro- 
chure which also includes com- 
plete information about size, 
installation, and safety features of 
the line. These heaters are eco- 
nomical, clean, safe, and efficient. 
Intertherm Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 
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| Annual H&H indexes 

| Copies of House & Home’s 
editorial indexes for 1965, 
| 1966, 1967, 1968, and 1969 are 
still available. Each is an 
eight-page, cross-referenced 
listing of subjects covered 
that year by this magazine. 
To get copies (there’s no 
| charge) write to: Reader Serv- 
ice Dept., House & Home, 
330 West 42nd St., New York, 
| N.Y. 10036. 


AMERICAN LANTERN 


manufactures 


LANTERNS 


American Lantern manufactures lan- 
terns. We are not just an assembly 
plant putting together purchase 
parts. We manufacture, completely 
and totally. We have our own design, 
foundry, metalworking, and finish- 
ing departments, Complete facilities 
for complete control. And we've 
been at it over 42 years 

As a manufacturer American 
Lantern offers you more. Better 
design, better quality, and a better 
cost. The result is better value. 

If you want to learn more, write for 
our full color catalog. American 
Lantern, Dept. H, Newport, Arkansas 
72112 


A 


american lantern 


Newport, Arkansas 72112 
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The hunt is on! 


(Beware of the Grope.) 


without them lifting a finger. 


The Grope preys on people who don't know where to 
find what they're hunting for turning their search for you 
into a jungle hunt. 
But you can put one over on the Grope, 
if you don’t spread yourself thin. Cover your 
territories , . . all of them, by listing yourself 
in the surrounding area Yellow Pages, 
The TTN rarer You see, a lot of your prospects that 
goes In all directions, are nearby, use a nearby Yellow Pages. 
like you without And when they lift a finger, if you're not there 
ma vetow Pagas. they miss out on you and you on them. 
So play it smart and list yourself in the surrounding area 
Yellow Pages. After all, why try for some of the — 
customers some of the time, when you can try for 5 
all of the customers all of the time! 2 


The Yellow Pages 
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his man collects 
ocial Securit 


You don't have to be retirement age to get social security. 

Take a young man like this. 

What happens to him if his father dies prematurely? How 
does his mother raise him? 


Savings and insurance? Many families have them. 

But nearly every family has social security. And this year, 
social security is helping over three million children and their 
widowed mothers, 

A young widow with two children, whose husband earned 
$100 a week on the average, for example, receives $348.80 a 
month in survivors benefits. 

And full-time students who are survivors or children of 
disabled or retired workers may collect benefits until they 
reach 22. Social security benefits now being paid to these 
students amount to more than the scholarships at all colleges 
and universities in the country. 


If you think social security helps when you retire, you're 
right. But it's also something you can depend on now. 
For further information, contact any social security office. 


m _997-65-4320 W 


HAS BEEN ESTABLISHED FOR 


Lee Thomas 


SIGNATURE Lee 9 
FOR SOCIAL SECURITY PURPOSES . NOT FOR IDENTIFICATION 


Social security pays four benefits: survivors, disability, 
retirement, and Medicare. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE e Social Security Administration 
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and with Armstrong, it all 
comes true—from help in 
merchandising, to good distribution, 
to the right patterns.” 


When you're in the construction business, there are 
plenty of good reasons to use brand-name products. 
So Jim Ryan—President of The Ryland Group, Inc. 
—sticks with the top brands because he knows 

they offer quality and a lot more. This means a great 
deal in the Ryland Homes built in the new city of 
Columbia, Maryland (Ryland has built over half of 
them), as well as homes built in Reston, Virginia, 
and the Baltimore-Washington area. 


He knows also that when he uses Armstrong floors 


in his town houses and homes, he's getting the full-line, 


full-service capabilities of the world’s leading manu- 
facturer of resilient floors. 


At Armstrong, we maintain a line that offers a wide 
choice of traditional stylings as well as innovations that 
are right in step with the newest trends. And because 
we have the broadest selection of materials as well as 
styles, you can find the right floor for the right price 
a floor that helps you sell homes. 


Then there's advertising. Home- buying prospects 
are constantly seeing Armstrong floors in national 
magazines. And when they step into your homes 
and see them as part of the total package, they know 
you care a lot about the overall quality of a very 
important investment. 


If you'd like to know more about the floors we make 
and how they can be put to work for you, let us send 
you more information along with our color-scheme 
kit. Just write to us: Armstrong, 308 Sixth Street, 
Lancaster, Pa. 17604. 


(Armstrong 


“To us, a brand name means 
good service, marketing assistance, 
and styling know-how .. . 
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